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Court Kills | 
‘Punitive’ 


NLRB Rule 


By Saul Miller 


The U.S. Supreme Court has 
knocked out a series of National 
Labor Relations Board decisions 
on hiring halls and union security, 
declaring that the board rulings 
were “punitive” and in part an 
attempt to rewrite the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

The high tribunal declared in 
decisions covering five cases that: 
@ Union-run hiring halls that 
provide for hiring of both union 
and non-union workers are legal. 
The decision said that T-H does 
@not ban such hiring halls and ille- 
gality arises only when discrimina- 
tion against non-union workers can 
be shown. 

@ The NLRB’s Brown-Olds for- 
mula providing for refunding to 
employes of all union dues if an 
agreement between the union and 
tmployer contained an illegal se- 
curity clause that is outside the 
board’s power and is a “punitive” 
Temedy, 
_@ Contracts in the publishing 
industry providing for foremen in 
the mechanical crafts to be union 
members are legal and a union’s 
“general laws” can be included in 
4 contract unless they are in con- 
flict with state or federal laws. An 
equally divided court, however, left 
mm effect a lower court decision 
that the Typographical Union can- 
hot strike for the clause that a 
foreman must be a union member. 
The NLRB developed its posi- 
fons in these areas on the 
founds that certain contract 
Clauses or understandings with 
employers are in effect designed 
© compel the employment of 


St., 
year 


y (Continued on Page 11) 
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NEED FOR RAISING minimum 
workers afford plain but adequate 


H. Douglas (D-IH.) who displays grocery items needed to maintain 
basic weekly dietary standards. Many workers today can’t afford 
even this level, he said. (See story in column 5) 
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Senate Passes Wage Bill, 
House Ups 


Social Security 


wage to $1.25, to help low-paid 
diet, is emphasized by Sen. Paul 


Coalition 


security improvements. 


legislative proposals. 


Social Security 


The House has passed and 
sent to the Senate. a bill provid- 
ing social security improvements 
short of the recommendations 
made by Pres. John F. Kennedy. 
The vote on final passage was 
an overwhelming 399 to 14. 
Before enactment, Administration 
forces defeated a more meager 
Republican substitute on a voice 
vote. 

As passed by the House, the 
measure provides a 10 percent hike 


In Grass Roots Campaign: 


Labor Spotlights 


Votes in Congress 


Organized labor is turning the spotlight of public opinion directly 
on members of Congress who have voted against liberal legislation 
designed to stem the recession and stimulate economic growth. 

In an intensification of labor’s “ . 
local and international unions are pinpointing anti-liberal votes by 


grass roots” legislative campaign, 


SN 


eany, Goldberg Open 
Situs Picketing Drive 


The Kennedy Administration and organized labor have launched a 
itive for enactment of situs picketing legislation that would restore 
“construction unions the right to picket multi-employer job sites. 
AFL-CIO Pres, George Meany, stating the federation’s position 
ha letter to Rep. Carl D. Perkins (D-Ky.), chairman of a House 


s Uetess to take “long overdue” 
Dot ON a measure by 

tp. Frank Thompson, Jr. (D-N.J.). 
Meany submitted May 1960 
id January 1961 statements by the 
“cutive Council assailing the “un- 
and inequitable restriction” on 


subcommittee, called on® 


peaceful picketing by building 
trades unions and declaring that 
“simple justice demands early ac- 
tion” to correct it. 
In the letter read into the rec- 
ord by Legislative Dir. Andrew J. 


>congressmen in their home districts 


—and are employing labor’s tradi- 
tional techniques of the picket line, 
placards and sound trucks to do the 
job. 

In particular, unions are focus- 
ing attention on minimum wage 
legislation and the recently enacted 
temporary extension of unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits — key 
measures in the Administration anti- 
recession program backed by the 
AFL-CIO. 

The aim of these activities is 
two-fold: 

e To stimulate mail urging 
passage of important measures be- 
fore Congress. 

@ To fix firmly in voters’ minds, 
well in advance of the 1962 elec- 


in cash benefits for widows and 
a boost in minimum benefits from 
$33 to $40 a month and gives men 
the option of retiring, with reduced 
benefits, at age 62. 

The Administration had asked, 
in addition to the early retire- 
ment provision, a 13.3 percent 
increase in widow’s benefits and a 
boost in the minimum to $43. 

Meanwhile there were these other 
developments: 

@ Senate and House Education 
subcommittees, meeting in closed 
sessions, began work on the Admin- 
istration’s $2.3 billion public ele- 
mentary and secondary school aid 


Beaten 


In Senate Battle 


By Gene Zack 


The 87th Congress moved forward in two major legislative areas 
as the Senate approved a minimum wage bill tailored closely to 
White House specifications and the House passed a pared-down 
version of Pres. John F. Kennedy’s recommendations for social 


The twin actions, on bills to which Kennedy had assigned top 
priority as part of a concerted drive to stem the recession, came 
three months after the new Administration took office. 

At the same time activity intensified on several: other fronts— 
including housing, aid to education, aid for dependent children, and 
area redevelopment—all of which were high on Kennedy’s list of 


Wage-Hour 


The Senate, by a vote of 65 
to 28, has put its stamp of ap- 
proval on Administration pro- 
posals to raise the minimum 
wage, in steps, to $1.25 and to 
bring an estimated 4.1 million 
additional workers under wage- 
hour protection. 

The vote came after liberal 
forces, by a 56-39 margin 
turned back a proposal which would 
have exempted from coverage 1.1 
million retail workers. Before the 
vote on this crucial amendment, 
the Senate defeated by substantial 
votes other efforts to water down 
the bill’s coverage. 

The closest test of strength for 
Administration forges came on an 
amendment by Sen. George A, 
Smathers (D-Fla.) that would have 
extended coverage to only 3,000 
laundry workers, instead of to the 
140,000 to be covered by the Ad- 
ministration bill. The Smathers 
amendment lost by a margin of 52 
to 45. 

Prior to the voting, AFL-CIO 

Pres. George Meany had called 

on the Senate to reject amend- 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Two postal unions, ending 55 


(Continued on Page 12) 


2 Postal Clerks Unions 
Form United Federation 


By David L. Perlman — 


years of rivalry, have merged to 


form the United Federation of Postal Clerks. 

A special convention of the 92,000-member AFL-CIO National. 
Federation of Post Office Clerks unanimously ratified a merger 
pact with the unaffiliated 25,000-member United National Associa- 


gates from the latter group, which 
had already approved the merger, 
were welcomed with cheers as they 
bentered to take part in the first con- 
vention of the new union. 

The new union kept the door 


(Continued on Page 4) 


(Continued on Page 4) 


open for a third group, the 22,- 


tion of Post Office Craftsmen. Dele-© 


000-member National Postal 
Tranpsort Association, whose - 
officers were signatories to an 


original three-way merger agree- 
ment, 


The NPTA, ‘which had recon- 
_ (Continued on Page 2) 
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Clark Introduces Bill: 


Asked by 


Senate, and House Speaker Sam 


Urban Department 


Kennedy 


Pres. John F. Kennedy, calling for a major national assault 0, 
am | urban blight, has urged the 87th Congress to create a new Cabinet. 
| level Dept. of Urban Affairs & Housing. 


In letters to Vice Pres. Lyndon B. Johnson, 


president of the 
Rayburn (D-Tex.), the President 


said the new department would b 
charged with preventing the “ap- 
palling deterioration” of the na- 
tion’s cities and with insuring 
“adequate housing for all segments 
of our population.” 


Eleventh Department 
The proposed new department 


“| would be the first addition to the 


FORMATION OF United Federation of Postal Clerks from merger of AFL-CIO Post Office Clerks 


and unaffiliated United National Association of Post Office Craftsmen is celebrated with a three-way 
handshake. Left to right, UNAPOC Pres. Joseph F. Thomas, who becomes organization director of 
the merged union; E. C. Hallbeck, president of the Post Office Clerks and its successor union; Pres. 
Paul A. Nagle of the Postal Transport Association. A Postal Transport convention, called to act on 
joining in the merger, referred the issue to a membership referendum after immediate amalgamation 


narrowly failed to get the required two-thirds convention vote. 
; 


Two Postal Clerks’ Unions Merge, 
Third to Vote in Referendum 


(Continued from Page 1) 
vened its national convention to act 
on the merger agreement, referred 
the issue of ratification to a mem- 
bership referendum this summer. 
The referendum was agrecd to after 
a motion for immediate merger 
narrowly failed to get the needed 
two-thirds vote of the convention. 
Approval by referendum will re- 
quire a simple majority of those 
voting. 

Top officers of the former Post 
Office Clerks, including Pres. E. C. 
Hallbeck, retain the same _ po- 
sitions in the merged organization. 
UNAPOC Pres. Joseph F. Thomas 
is director of organization for the 
new union and other officers have 
been assigned to staff positions in 
the United Postal Clerks. 

Postmaster Gen. J. Edward Day 
and Civil Service Commission 
Chairman John W. Macy, Jr., 
welcomed the formation of the new 
union and pledged a policy of con- 
sultation with union representatives. 
A telegram from Pres. Kennedy 
said the merger convention was an 
“historic meeting” which held the 
promise of “more and better serv- 


ices to the members of the new 
organization.” 

In a major address spelling out 
the employe relations policies of 
the new Administration, Deputy 
Postmaster Gen. H. W. Brawley 
told the delegates: 

“No policy of any consequence 
affecting our employes will go into 
effect unless and until the groups 
affected have had full opportunity 
to express their opinion. 

“The experience of all who have 
been closely associated with the 
postal service makes it clear that 
any cooperation or joint action by 
employe groups cannot help but be 
both hopeful and helpful.” 

Rejecting what he called the 
“who-you-know” basis for pro- 
motion, Brawley pledged: 

“From now on, promotions 

_ will be made on merit. This we 
mean, and we are holding post- 
masters personally responsible for 
any violations of this policy.” 

First action of the new postal 
union was to meet with departmen- 
tal officials to register “total oppo- 
sition” to the so-called work meas- 
urement system instituted two years 
ago by former Postmaster Gen. Ar- 


Oregon Labor Routs 
Compensation Attack 


Salem, Ore:—A direct assault on Oregon’s highly progressive 
workmen’s compensation insurance program has been killed in the 


legislature. 


By a 6-to-3 vote, the House Labor & Industries Committee 
postponed indefinitely consideration of a labor-opposed bill which 


would have opened the way fox pri- 
vate insurance companies to. take 
over the state-operated workmen’s 
compensation program. The so- 
called “three-way bill,” which would 
permit employers to use either pri- 
vate insurance firms or self-irsur- 
ance in preference to the non-profit 
state fund, had passed the Senate 
16-to-14. 

It was described by the Oregon 
Labor Press as “probably the most 
controversial, important and heavi- 
ly lobbied issue before the. 1961 
legislature.” 

The Oregon State AFL-CIO, 
which led the battle for defeat of 
the proposal, distributed thousands 
of copies of a pamphlet opposing 
abandonment of the exclusive state 


cents of every dollar in prem- 
jiums paid by Oregon employers 
is now used to pay benefits and 
the cost of medical care for in- 


jured workers, as against a na- 
tional average under private in- 
surance of only 62 cents. 

The State AFL-CIO also cited 
the state’s extensive rehabilitation 
program, which it called a key part 
of the workmen’s compensation 
system, and warned that some pri- 
vate insurance carriers are likely 
to be more concerned with fighting 
claims than promptly compensat- 
ing injured workers. 


compensation 
program by allowing a worker to 
qualify if he earned an average 
of $20 a week for 20 successive 
weeks, he would have 
had to have earned a minimum 
of $20 during each of the 20 
weeks, 

Seasonal and construction work- 
ers are among those expected to 
benefit from the change. 


thur E, Summerfield. The union de- 
scribed the program as “a speed-up 
geared to impossible production 
standards.” 

Most of the 500 delegates also 
joined in a legislative conference 
and met with congressmen and 
senators from their home districts. 
The convention reaffirmed its sup- 
port of union recognition legislation 
for government employes and 
heard a report from its officers on 
conferences relating to a possible 
executive order by Pres. Kennedy 
on the government’s relations with 
unions. 

In an address, Pres. Paul A. 
Nagle of the Postal Transport As- 
sociation predicted that his union 
will “overwhelmingly ratify” the 
merger agreement. 

The key vote at the NPTA con- 
vention on immediate merger was 
62-to-36, shy of the two-thirds 
needed. A number of delegates op- 
posing the motion said they person- 
ally favored merger but believed 
the final decision should be made 
by the membership. 

Last spring, a proposal for amal- 
gamation with the Letter Carriers 
was rejected in a referendum vote, 
Merger negotiations were begun 
with the Post Office Clerks after the 
NPTA convention last summer 
endorsed a goal of unity of all 
postal unions. 

Locals of the former Post 
Office Clerks and the Craftsmen 
are scheduled to merge within 60 
days. In New York City, the 
merger took place before the 
formality of convention approval, 


Riger Appointed 
To Ohio PAC Post 


Columbus, O. — The Ohio AFL- 
CIQ has named Morris Riger of 
Cleveland to the newly created post 
of state AFL-CIO political educa- 
tion director. 


ector of the Textile Workers Union 
of America for Ohio and Michigan 
and assume full-time duties about 
May 15 at state AFL-CIO head- 
quarters here. 

Riger is 47. Born in Philadelphia, 
he is a graduate of Temple Univer- 
sity and has worked for unions 
since the 1930s. The TWUA ap- 
pointed him a staff representative 
in 1946 and Ohio-Michigan regi- 
onal director in 1953. He is a mem- 
ber of the Cleveland Community 
Relations Board and secretary of 
the Ohio Advisory Committee of 


Riger will resign as regional dir- |. 


Cabinet ranks since 1953 when 
Congress, shortly after the inaugu- 
ration of former Pres. Eisenhower, 
established the Dept. of Health, 
Education & Welfare. It would add 
an eleventh full department to the 
10 now established with Cabinet 
rank. 

Kennedy said the department 
would carry out the duties and re- 
sponsibilities currently handled by 
the Housing & Home Finance 
Agency, Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration and Public Housing Ad- 
ministration. The HHFA is now 
headed by Dr. Robert C. Weaver, 
the highest-ranking Negro in the 
Kennedy Administration. — 

The AFL-CIO Executive | 
Council, at its midwinter session 
in Bal Harbour, Fila., called for 
creation of such a Cabinet-level 
department “without delay,” in 
order to assure “high priority and 
effective coordination of the 
housing and urban-focused activ- 
ities” of the federal government. 


In his letter, Kennedy noted that 
70 percent of the American people 
live in the nation’s urban areas and 
pointed out that the federal gov- 
ernment’s activities in the twin fields. 
of housing and urban blight have 
“increased steadily” since establish- 
ment of the National Housing 
Agency in 1942, 

The Administration bill, intro- 
duced by Sen. Joseph S, Clark (D- 
Pa.), would spell out a national 
policy in this field that “the gen- 
eral welfare and security of the 


nation and the health and living 
standards of our people require, ag 
a matter of national purpose, sound 
development and redevelopment of 
our urban communities in which 
the vast majority of our people live 
and work.” 


Agencies’ Status Elevated 

Clark, former mayor of Philadel. 
phia and an early advocate of an 
Urban Affairs Dept., emphasized 
that the bill “adds no new pro. 
grams or operations” but “simply 
elevates the status” of existing 
agencies. 

The measure, he said, “recognizes 
that the greatest social change in 
America in modern times—and 
especially in the years since World 
War Il—has been the explosive 
growth of our major metropolitan 
areas, bringing in its train a host of 
problems new in magnitude and 
complexity.” 

The bili would establish the 
federal government’s responsibil- 
ity to “encourage and facilitate” 
the efforts of urban communities 
in the preparation of community 
development plans, the climi- 
nation of slums, the provision of 
“decent homes in a suitable liv. 
ing environment,” the promotion 
of effective mass 
the provision of parks and other 
recreational facilities, and the 
fostering of facilities for educa 
tional and cultural pursuits. © ~ 


Accompanying the Presidents 
message was-a letter to Kennedy 
from Budget Dir. David E. Bell de 
claring that a Cabinet-rank depart 
ment was needed to help achieve 
“consistent and flexible administre 
tion” of community development 
and housing programs and to give 
“more effective leadership” to these 
programs within the Executin 


Dept. 


perity.” 


so badly needed. 
automation for discussion by 


labor. 


the U. S. Civil Rights Commission. 


Editorial Sees Crisis in 
‘Hard Core’ Joblessness 


The following editorial, dealing with the nature of the wr 
employment problem, is reprinted from the New York Timex 
The time has come for the nation to face up to the fact that 
economic recovery may not be able to wipe out—or even 


Raskin, and the National Planning Association’s “Joint State- 
ment on the Rise of Chronic Unemployment” have shown that 
the loss of work due to the elimination of jobs by machines is 
steadily increasing even in times of general business “pros 


The leading question now posed is this: Can business expai- 
sion create enough new jobs in the discernible future to make 
up for those that will be wiped out by automation? And what 
about the millions of young workers seeking jobs who will be 
coming into the labor market in the next few years—far more 
than will leave it due to retirement or death? 

Pres. Kennedy did well to stress at his latest press conference 
the need for passage of legislation, still waiting action, which 
he has proposed to ease the strains of unemployment and # 
ee ee oe ee eS ae 
distinction between the unemployment that can be largely elim 
inated by am expanding economy and that which cannot be—- 
and so will require special treatment both in prevention and ia 
cure. The President did not make this as clear as he might 
have, or as urgent, nor did he suggest the kind of concentrated 
attention and attack on the hardcore problem which is now 


True, he has assigned the subject of joblessness caused by 


Committee on Labor-Management Policy. wat Sot oot 
item on a crowded agenda. The situation calls for a major and 
sharply focused effort, adequately staffed and financed to ge 
all the relevant facts and to suggest policies for the guidanc? 
of government and also of private management and organized 


the newly appointed: Advisor 
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URW and 


Agree on Wage Hike 


By Eugene A. Kelly 


Akron, O.—Wage increases of 


been agreed to by negotiators for the Rubber Workers and the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., along with improvements in supple- 
mental unemployment benefits and working conditions. 

The agreement, covering 18,000 workers in eight plants, followed 


Firestone 


7.5 to 14.5 cents an hour have 


by three days a contract settlement 
between Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. and a URW committee repre- 
senting 20,000 members of 11 local 
unions in Goodyear plants. 


The Firestone settlement pro- 
vides two levels of wage increases 
—one for workers in tire-build- 


Goodyear, whose earlier negotia- 

tions did not include wages, will 

be asked to negotiate immediately 

on wages, either voluntarily or 

through formal reopening notice. 

Both Firestone and Goodyear 
agreements will be submitted to 
URW members for votes. Both 
provide for improved SUB provi- 
sions and working conditions. 


The Firestone workers will vote 
on this wage offer: an increase of 
75 cents an hour as of June 5, 
and another of 7 cents an hour as of 
June 11, 1962, for tire plant work- 
es in Akron, Des Moines, Los 
Angeles, Memphis, Tenn., and 
Pottstown, Pa.; increases of 3.5 
cents an hour on June 5, and an 
additional 4 cents an hour on June 
11, 1962, for workers in Firestone 
industrial products plants at Fall 
River, Mass., Noblesville, Ind., and 
New Castle, Ind. 

Terms of the new Firestone 
agreement add one holiday a year, 
to be decided at the local plant 
level, to the previous seven. 


The Goodyear agreement, the 
union said, involved the first rec- 
ognition by one of the major tire 
companies of the SUB rights of 


employes laid off for more than 


Reuther Asks Salary Security 
For Workers in Automotive Industry 


Detroit—Auto Workers Pres. Walter P. Reuther has called on the major automotive companies 
to “face up to” the need for job security in the auto industry and served notice that in contract 
Regotiations this year the companies must “explore with us” replacement of the “morally inde- 


two years and no longer paying 
union dues. 


Goodyear plants involved are in 
Akron, North Chicago, Ill; To- 
peka, Kan.; New Bedford, Mass.; 
Windsor, Vt.; Lincoln, Neb.; Mun- 
cie, Ind.; St. Marys, O.; Jackson, 
Miss.; Gadsden, Ala., and Los 
Angeles. 

After ratification of master agree- 
ments, local union and company 
representatives in each Goodyear 
and Firestone plant still will nego- 
tiate local supplemental working 
agreements. 

The two master contracts also 
provide: 

@ An extension of supplemental 
unemployment benefits to a max- 
imum of 39 weeks, in line with new 
federal legislation. 

@ An increase of $5 a week in 
maximum SUB payments. 


@ A provision that employes |. 


with five years of seniority, on layoff 
more than two years, may take 
separation pay in a lump sum in- 
stead of continuing on layoff status 
with seniority rights. 

The contracts also provide im- 
provements in vacation pay and 
funeral leave pay; contract revisions 
to speed up grievance procedure; 
certification of journeyman status 
for skilled trades workers; and nego- 
tiation of apprenticeship standards. 

URW Pres. George Burdon said 
the agreements include special pro- 
visions related to automation prob- 
lems and worker displacement. 
These represent a start in the di- 
rection of meeting such problems, 
said Burdon, who asserted that 
“much more must and will be 
done.” 


fensible” hourly wage system with a salary system. 


The union will “listen with open minds” if management argues that somie of the workers’ job 


problems should be dealt with by® 


THE UNION SHOP card that Bake Thatiies F. Hunt, left, has dis- 
played for most of his 76 years of labor got into the picture when 
Hunt closed his shop in Sacramento, Calif. The 90-year-old Hunt is 
shown with Walter Rickett, former financial secretary of Carpenters’ 


Local 2170 and a customer since 


1906. 


Barber Closes Shop 
After 76 Years on Job 


Sacramento, Calif. —- Thomas F. Hunt, dean of barbers, has 
closed up his shop and retired after 76 years of active work at his 


trade. 


Hunt will be 91 on July 17, and his eyesight is not what it used 
to be. Otherwise he is ready to enjoy retirement, sitting in his rock- 


ing chair or cutting his lawn once®- 


a week. 

The barbering veteran began his 
career in 1885 and joined the Bar- 
bers in 1894. He says of the union; 

“The Barbers’ Union took me 
out of slavery and put me in a 
class where I had the money to 
buy an automobile and the time 
to enjoy it.” 

One of Hunt’s last customers was 
Walter Rickett, former financial 
secretary of Carpenters Local 2170, 
who has been a patron since 1906. 

Born in Pennsylvania, Hunt took 
his first job in a shop in Philadelphia 
when he was 15, The workday was 
7 a. m. to 9 p. m. week days; 7 
a. m. to midnight on Saturdays, 8 
a. m. to noon on Sundays. Hair 


the government, Reuther said, but 
will “insist” that the corporations 
then be willing to join with the 
UAW in seeking governmental 
solutions. 


Reuther made these points in a 


message to 1.2 million UAW mem-}. 


in advance of the union’s spe- 
tial collective bargaining conven- 
tion here Apr. 27-29. 

Asserting that the welfare of the 
Workers is the central issue of our 
times, the UAW head said the union 
will challenge the auto industry in 


Reuther said the union is “com- 
Pletely flexible” on the nature of 
ions, and whether the needs of 
Workers shall come from manage- 
Ment or government or both. But 
it is “inflexibly determined” to find 
ns and will not permit man- 
agement to escape its responsibility. 
Listing a large number of job 
ity improvements the union 


will seek, Reuther also emphasized 
the case for transfer of shop work- 
ers to a salary system. 

The “intolerable” wage system, 
he charged, is responsible for 
“much of our members’ insecu- 
rity.” I¢ was born in the “social 
jungle” of the first industrial rev- 
olution and “has no place in the 
last half of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” he added. 

He quoted J. L. Robertson, mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem’s board of governors, as tell- 
ing a meeting of bankers that he 
saw no “justification for a ‘class’ 
distinction between salary workers 
and wage workers.” 

“Why shouldn’t blue collar work- 
ers have tenure, income security, 
status, and protection from reces- 
sions” like white collar workers, 
Robertson asked. 

Reuther urged the motor firms to 
follow the lead of the Intl. Business 
Machines Corp., which “for years 
has had its factory workers on 
salaries.” 

“We shall insist that steps be 
taken in 1961 toward putting an 
end to [the] morally indefensible 
discrimination against those who 
work with their hands,” Reuther 
said, 

Reuther said the UAW special 


convention would study how la- 


bor and management can square 
industrial practice in the United 
States and Canada with the 
“democratic faith we seek to ad- 
vance” in the world. 


“We shall come out of that con- 
vention, I am confident,” he said, 
“with a program that is econom- 
ically. sound, morally right and so- 
cially responsible.” 


ILGWU Staffers’ 
Union Is Upheld 


The National Labor Relations 
Board has ruled that organizers and 
business agents have the right to 
form their own union and to bar- 
gain for a contract with the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers. 

The board by a unanimous vote 
ruled in favor of the Federation of 
Union Representatives and directed 
an election within 30 days to deter- 
mine whether organizers and busi- 
ness agents want the union to re- 
present them. 

The NLRB rejected the ILGWU 
contention that business agents held 
“managerial” positions and thus 
were not entitled to bargain under 
the labor laws. The ILGWU had 
agreed to recognize a union of or- 
ganizers only. The AFL-CIO filed 
a brief in support of the ILGWU’s 


cuts were 15 cents, shaves 10 cents, 
the pay was $7 a week—7.7 cents 
an hour for a 91-hour week. 
After several years of barbering 
in Pennyslvania and in Marshalton, 
Del., Hunt moved to Sacramento 
in 1893. He built a house in 1895 
in what was then Oak Park, and 
later an addition served as his shop. 
He now lives in the same house 
with his wife, Essie, who drives 
the family car. She’s in what friends 
call “the young 70s.” 


IAM Officers 


In Warning on 


Moonlighting 


The Machinists have urged mem- 
bers to avoid the practice of “moon- 
lighting”—-working at two jobs— 
in the interest of protecting the 
job conditions and opportunities 
of other workers. 

In a statement sent to the union’s 
2,163 lodges, IAM Pres. Al J. 
Hayes and Sec.-Treas. Elmer E. 
Walker warned that moonlighting 
has become a serious threat to 
working conditions and is contrib- 
uting to unemployment. 

It is ironic, tle officers said, 
that labor’s achievement of the 
40-hour week, designed to spread 
the work and give all workers an 
opportunity to relax, has made it 
possible for some to take extra 
jobs at the expense of others. 

“Many of these moonlighters,” 
they said, “earn a fair week’s pay 
at union scale on their regular 
jobs.” 

The problem is serious now— 
and will become more serious when 
labor reaches its goal of a 35-hour 
week, Hayes. and Walker warned. 

Saying that rising automation, 
plus an increased work force, will 
result in more leisure time, the two 
officers asserted it is imperative that 
both leisure and work opportunities 
be spread equitably among all mem- 
bers of the work force. The alter- 
native, they said, will be “fewer 
and fewer jobs for more and more 
workers,” 


Hosiery Convention — 
Set for Philadelphia 


Philadelphia — The Hosiery 
Workers will open their 46th con- 
vention here May 1 in the Sylvania 
Hotel. The union had previously 
announced the date but not the 


position. 


convention city. 


Furniture 
Unions Near 
Peace Pact 


Two AFL-CIO affiliates are 
working out the details of a pact 
designed to end a series of disputes 
in line with an agreement reached 
with the federation’s Executive 
Council. 

The Upholsterers Inti. Union 
and the United Furniture Work- 
ers announced that a tentative 
understanding has been reached 
and that negotiations are contin- 
uing for an agreement that would 
provide for settlement of dis- 
putes without resort to raiding or 
litigation. 

Leaders of both unions said they 
hoped the agreement would lay the 
foundation for a mutual assistance 
pact so that the thousands of or- 
ganized workers in furniture and 
allied fields could be brought into 
the union fold. 

The negotiations between the 
UIU and the UFWA stem from 
the Executive Council meeting in 
August 1960 when after a discus- 
sion of the various disputes involv- 
ing the unions, the council won 
agreement from both sides to work 
out a plan for reaching settlements 
without resort to conflict. 


Wagner Asked 
To Halt Funds 
In Zoo Strike 


New York—The AFL-CIO Cen- 
tral Labor Council has urged Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner (D) to withhold 
city funds from the publicly sup- 
ported Zoological Society until 
management consents to reach an 
agreement with striking zoological 
workers. 

Meanwhile 60 workers, provided 
by the union to care for the animals 
and fish, have put their first two 
weeks of pay—almost $10,000— 
into the strike fund to be divided 
among more than 300 strikers. 

Labor Council officers told the 
mayor they “unreservedly endorse” 
the workers’ demands for recogni- 
tion and a contract. 

The Board of Estimate has 
asked the mayor for approval of 
a $963,000 budget allocation for 
the society, which runs the Bronx 
Zoo and the Coney Island Aquar- 
ium. 

Local 1501, State, County and 
Municipal employes, went on 
strike Apr. 2 after three years of 
trying to get recognition and a 
contract. 


John G. Feild 
To Direct 
Bias Fight 


John G. Feild, legislative assist- 
ant to Sen. Philip A. Hart (D-Mich.) 
and a recognized authority on in- 
tergroup relations, has been named 
executive director of the President's 
Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity. 

Feild’s appointment was an- 
nounced by Assistant Labor Sec. 
Jerry Holleman, executive vice 
chairman of the committee set up 
by Pres. John F. Kennedy to elim- 
inate employment bias by the 
government and its contractors. 

Holleman also announced the 
appointment of Hobart Taylor, 
Jr., chief of the civil division in 
the office of the Wayne County, 
Mich., prosecuting attorney, as 
special counsel to the President’s 

committee, 


Feild, who will be the com. 
mittee’s full-time operating director, 
formerly served as president of the 
National Association of Intergroup 
Relations Officials and as executive 
director of the Michigan Fair Em- 


}ploment Practices Commission. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. @, APRIL 22, 1961 


UNION PICKETS in Atlanta, Ga., intensifying labor’s campaign to 


focus “grass roots” attention on anti-recession measures, parade in 
’ front of downtown hotel to protest vote by Rep. James C. Davis 
(D-Ga.) against minimum wage measure. Picket line was set up by 
members of 15 unions and representatives of Georgia State AFL- 
CIO and Atlanta Central Labor Council. y 


(Continued from Page 1) 
congressmen to these bills. 


labor has gone about this task. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Several hundred union members, 
representing locals of 15 interna- 
tionals and the state and local cen- 
tral bodies, picketed here to pro- 
test the vote of Rep. James C. Davis 
(D-Ga.) against the President’s 
$1.25 minimum wage measure. 

Pickets marched in front of the 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel where the Sth 
District congressman was address- 
ing a Chamber of Commerce lunch- 


;} con. 


Placards carried by the union 
members labeled the congress- 
man “Minimum Jim” and “Low 
Wage Davis” and one picket, 
clad in costume, carried a sign 
reading “Don’t Monkey with the 
$1.25.” 

A union spokesman said the 
costume was a pointed reference 


“WRONG” VOTE CAST by Rep. J. Ernest Wharton (R-N.Y.) against temporary extension of un- 
employment compensation benefits is publicized by Upper Hudson Area Central Labor Council, 
Hudson, N. Y., with sound truck bearing this sign. Truck is touring 29th congressional district, with 
stops at unemployment compensation offices, to focus attention on representative’s vote. 


tions, the opposition of individual 


Here are typical examples of how 


Labor Spotlight TurnedonFoes 


Of Recession Laws in Congress 


to the fact that in the recent elec- 
tion several hundred write-in votes 
were cast for a monkey named 
“Willie B”’—Davis’ only “oppo- 
nent.” 

Davis walked through the picket 
line to enter the hotel, where he 


defended his vote against any 


minimum wage increase by tell- 
ing the 1,000 CofC luncheon guests 
that a higher wage floor would 
lead to “spiraling inflation” and 
more unemployment. 

Taking part in the demonstra- 
tion—which received coverage by 
Atlanta newspapers and radio and 


television stations —- were repre-| 


sentatives of the Georgia State 
AFL-CIO and the Atlanta Labor 
Council. 

Unions represented included the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, Laundry 
& Dry Cleaning Intl. Union, Com- 
munications Workers, Auto Work- 
ers, Retail Clerks, Textile Workers 
Union of America, Steelworkers, 
Machinists, Hat Workers, United 
Textile Workers, Bus Drivers, Op- 
erating Engineers, Clothing Work- 
ers, Painters and the Intl. Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, 


Hudson, N. Y. 


A station wagon—equipped with 
boldly painted signs and a loud- 
speaker — is touring Columbia 
County to inform the voters that 
local Rep. J. Ernest Wharton (R- 
N. Y.) had voted against tempo- 
rary extension of jobless pay for 
the long-term unemployed. 

The project, launched by the 
AFL-CIO Upper Hudson Area 
Central Labor Council, is aimed 
at putting the sound truck into 
every community in the 29th Con- 
gressional District which Wharton 


: | represents. In particular, the sound 


truck will be put outside of un- 
employment compensation Offices 
throughout the district to acquaint 
the jobless with his vote. 

The signs on the truck declare 
pointedly that of New York 
State’s 43 Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats in Congress, only four 
representatives—including Whar- 
ton—opposed the extension. 


Meany, Goldberg Open Situs Picketing Drive 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Biemiller, Meany declared that 
he associated the AFL-CIO with 
the testimony of the leadoff wit- 
ness, C. J. Haggerty, president 
of the federation’s Building & 
Construction Trades Dept. 

Haggerty called Thompson’s bill 
a measure which would “restore 
the basic economic rights of the 
workers in the building and con- 
struction trades industry”—rights, 
he said, which were taken away by 
the National Labor Relations 
Board’s interpretation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act in the now-famous 
Denver Building Trades case. 

In the Denver case—upheld by 
a 6-3 Supreme Court decision—the 
labor board ruled that the picketing 
of a non-union contractor by one 
union at the site of a construction 
project constituted an illegal sec- 
ondary boycott if it induced other 
crafts, employed by other contrac- 
tors at the site, to walk off the job. 


Supported by Goldberg 

Administration support for the 
Thompson bill was voiced by Labor 
Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, who urged 
passage of the measure as a matter 
of “equity.” The legislation, Gold- 
berg said, would “restore building 
trades employes to comparatively 
equal status with their industrial 
brothers,” 

As the Taft-Hartley Act now 
stands, the Cabinet officer declared, 
industrial employes have picketing 
rights which far outweigh those of 
workers in the building aad con- 


struction industry. Goldberg called 
this situation “indefensible.” 

The Denver decision, he said, 
has seriously hampered the ability 
of construction employes “to pro- 
tect their hard-won standards.” The 
Secretary cited, as an example, the 
fact that in Baltimore, Md., as a 
result of the Denver ruling, the 
number of union general contrac- 
tors dropped from 58 in 1951 to 
5 in 1959, and non-union wage 
rates—ranging from 25 to 70 per- 
cent below union scale—‘still per- 
sist in that city today.” 

The failure to reverse the Den- 
ver ruling, Goldberg said, “invites 
such efforts to undermine union 
standards . . . in every community 
in the country.” 

Haggerty reminded the sub- 
committee that legislation com- 
parable to the Thompson bill, 
to legalize common-site picket- 
ing, had been before Congress 
since 1954, and that three times 
—in 1954, 1959 and 1960—the 
full House Labor Committee had 
approved the proposal. 

The only difference between the 
current Thompson measure and 
previous bills, he said, is that the 
present bill would impose 10-day 
notice requirements before strikes 
at missile sites or other defense 
facilities. : 

Haggerty pointed out that on 
Feb. 16 the BCTD issued a missile- 
base policy statement, designed to 
meet defense needs, that had been 
hailed by Defense Sec. Robert S. 
McNamara, Air Force Sec. Eugene 


M. Zuckert and Labor Sec. Arthur 
J. Goldberg. This policy, requiring 
local unions to “exhaust all avail- 
able procedures for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes” and direct- 
ing locals to secure strike authori- 
zation from international unions, 
would dovetail with the 10-day no- 
tice provision “to accomplish a de- 
sirable purpose,” he declared. 
Bipartisan Backing Noted 

Haggerty also stressed the “solid 
record of bipartisan support” of the 
measure, recalling that former 
Pres. Eisenhower recommended 
such Taft-Hartley amendments in 
his State of the Union Messages 
in 1954, 1958 and 1959, 

He read to the subcommittee a 
letter sent by Pres. Kennedy to the 


department’s seventh annual legis-. 


lative conference in March, in 
which the President declared: 

“It is still my opinion that sec- 
ondary boycott provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act regarding pick- 
eting activity at sites where sey- 
eral employers pursue a mutual 
enterprise have unrealistically 
curtailed the right to strike. 

“You can be certain that this 
Administration will make every 
effort to amend the law to cor- 
rect this situation.” 

As the hearings opened, the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, long op- 
posed to situs picketing amend- 
ments, issued a statement charging 
that labor unions “averaged one 
work stoppage every two days at 
21 Atlas, Titan and Minuteman in- 


tercontinental missile bases during 
the eight-month period July through 
February.” 

In formal testimony, the cham- 
ber charged that the bill would 
“provide unions with dictatorial 
power.” 

Past Support Cited 

In calling for picketing rights 
comparable to those he said were 
enjoyed by workers in other indus- 
tries, Haggerty recalled that last 
year, in its report to the 86th Con- 
gress, the majority of the House 
Labor Committee pointedly com- 
pared the standards applied by the 
labor board. 

“In a single employer factory 
Operation,” the majority said in 


1960, “if a labor organization is 


engaged in a labor dispute with the 
factory operator in respect to a 
matter involving one of the depart- 
ments of the factory, it can strike 
and picket the entire factory opera- 
tion and cause a shutdown of all 
departments of the factory without 
becoming subject to the restric- 
tions . . . against secondary boy- 
cott activity. 

“However ... where a union 
engaged in a dispute with an 
employer on a construction proj- 
ect engages in a strike, an ob- 
jective of which is to shut down 
all operations on the jobsite, such 
strike, to the extent that it is 
intended to bring about cessation 
of the operations of other em- 
ployers on the same jobsite, con- 
stitutes unlawful secondary boy- 
cott activity.” 


Newspapers in the district py. 
lished pictures of the sound 
stories of the central labor body, 
criticism of Wharton’s vote, and, 
statement from the congressmay 
himself that he opposed the bij 
because he feared “federal ¢. 
croachment” on state’s rights. 

Sy Cohen, secretary-treasurer of 
the central body, accused Whar. 
ton of “complete disregard” of th 
plight of unemployed workers jp 
his district, and called the GOp 
congressman’s “wrong” vote an ex. 
ample of “callous indifference tg 
misery.” ; 


Akron, O. 


The Rubber Workers — with iy 
international headquarters here ang 
with a heavy concentration of mem. 
bers in the 14th Congressional Dis 
trict — has launched a frontal at 
tack on Rep. William H. Ayra 
(R-O.) for his stand on minimun 
wage legislation. 

Ayres, one of the leaders of th 
conservative Republican - southen 
Democratic coalition in the Hous, 
was co-author with Rep. A. Pay 
Kitchin (D-N.C.) of a weak wage 
hour substitute which the Hous 
voted after rejecting, by a one-vow 
margin, an Administration-backed 
compromise. In 1960, the coalition 
teamed up to force a similar Ayres 
Kitchin substitute through th 
House. 

In a sharply worded statement, 
URW Pres. George Burdon has 
accused the Ohio Republican of 
a “lack of concern” for under 
paid workers. Ayres, he said, 
“preferred to line up on the side 
of the: U.S. Chamber of Com 
merce and the Retail Federation 
instead of on the side of the 
people who were looking to Con 
gress for much-needed help.” 

The URW blast against Ayra 
pointed out that an adequate mir 
imum wage is one of the most im 
portant protections northern induy 
tries and communities have again 
sweatshop competition from induw 
trial groups in the South. “Yet” 
the union said, “we find Aym 
working side by side with thew 
Dixiecrats to weaken the position 
of northern employers who are pay 
ing fair wages.” 

To the voters in the 14th Di 
trict, the URW posed this que 
tion: 

“What does Ayres have againt 
low-wage workers?” 


Gray Best 
Apprentice 
Bricklayer 


Detroit — King of the nation 
Bricklayers’ apprentices is 21-year 
old Arthur Gray from Hackensack 
N. J., who was crowned in an 
propriate ceremony during & 
1961 Union Industries Show # 
Cobo Hall here. 

Gray, who is serving his secotl 
year of apprenticeship, was @ 
clared winner of the annual @ 
test that has been held every y# 
since 1947 at the show by # 
Bricklayers Union. 


— 


See picture on page 5. 


A cash award of $500 was gi@ 
to Gray by Pres. John J. Murph 

Finishing second was ’ 
Connor of Columbus, whose pi# 
was awarded by Union TH 
Thomas Murphy. Third place 
to Cecil Padgett of Dallas, Tem 

The finalists had worked @# 
hours in the extensive exhibit 9 
pared for the show by Bricklay# 
Local 2 and the Detroit Ma® 
Contractors Association. Added ® 
Gray’s winnings were a $100 
and the Belden trophy which w@ 
presented by the Structural OM 


Products Institute, 
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Highlights of Union- 
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F2 est See 


CROWNED KING of nation’s 
bricklayers apprentices at show was 
21-year-old Arthur Gray, Hacken-, 
sack, N. J. Gray won $600 for 
winning the annual show contest. 

i . ee a eelgeg ec  §=Runners-up were David Connor,' 
=e oe: - a .s. Columbus, and Cecil Padgett! 


RECORD-BREAKING CROWD of more than half a million per- 
sons turned out in Detroit for six-day AFL-CIO Union-Industries 
Show. Part of huge attendance at show sponsored by AFL-CIO 
Union Label & Service Trades Dept. is shown jamming aisles around 
display of American Bakery & Confectionery Workers. 


DELICATE TASK of putting design on dinnerware is explained to 
attentive onlookers by members of Potters. Union-Industries Show 
annually turns spotlight on goods and services which are the handi- 
work of trade union members. 


SORTING MAIL at Letter Carriers display i is “AFL-CIO Pres, sew Meany, 9.8 participated 
ceremonies opening show, then toured mammoth Cobo Hall with national, state and local officials: 
Looking on, at hai is Norbert orto president of Letter Carriers’ Branch 1. 


MICHIGAN’S GOV. John B. Swainson () gets wes ip haircut at 
Barbers exhibit in Union Label Show. Wielding the shears is 


es Paul Johnson, business agent for Barbers Local 552 of Detroit. 
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esos 2 HUGE EXHIBIT by Allied Industrial Workers calls public’s attention to more coatocn eres | 
MEMBERS of Ladies’ Garment Workers busily sew ILGWU labels for decent wages and under working conditions safeguarded by union contracts. In all, show featu 
into garments while Auto Workers Pres. Walter P. Reuther looks more than $22 million worth of exhibits, and gave away gifts and prizes totaling more than $120,000, 
a. With Reuther is William E. Davis, right, Michigan representa- Stressing craftsmanship and cooperation, the exhibits also increase demands for products and serve 
tive for the ILGWU. ices identified by the union label, shop card or service button. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 22, 1961 


The Supreme Court Rules 


‘ U.S. SUPREME COURT has restored a sense of reality 
to the complex area of labor-management relations in its series 
of decisions involving National Labor Relations Board doctrines. 

It struck down the jerry-built decisions put together over the 
past few years by an NLRB dominated by conservatives appointed 
by former Pres. Eisenhower. These decisions, affecting union 
security provisions and hiring procedures, were apparently based 
on the conservative cliche that unions by their very existence. are 
coercive and that compulsion is the major weapon of bringing 
workers into unions. 


This is the unreality the court struck down. The law requires 
evidence of ceercion, compulsion or discrimination—not merely 
a finely-woven argument that a certain contract clause or practice 
could at some time possibly be misused. 

Some of the NLRB decisions were categorized in the majority 
opinions of the Supreme Court as “punitive” and as legislating 
beyond the scope of the Taft-Hartley Act itself. These are charges 


that were leveled against the board by the trade union movement 
in case after case in the past few years. 


The Supreme Court decisions clear the air for the time being and 
give the present board an opportunity to restore reality and balance 
to the area of labor-management relations as they impinge on 
national labor law. 

But what of all the years during which unions were hampered 
‘and harassed in their work by the threat of the imposition of 
the punitive Brown-Olds dues refund formula which the court 
has voided? And of the uncertainty that hobbled management 
and labor in the casual employment area where the legality of 
the hiring hall was questioned? 

The NLRB decisions damaged the cause of industrial peace, and 


the years that intervened before the Supreme Court could correct 
the situation compounded that damage. 


The new board, with the Supreme Court decisions as guides, 


_ should dedicate itself to evenhanded administration that will pre- 


vent this sort of situation from arising in the future. 


Postal Merger 


A NEW AND STRONGER postal union has been formed by the 
merger of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks and 
the unaffiliated United National Association of Post Office Crafts- 
men. 
The merger ends more than a half-century of rivalry, of talent, 
money and energy dissipated in organizational competition. 

As in so many such cases, the differences which orginally 
divided the ranks of postal clerks had been largely dissolved by 
the passage of time and all but forgotten by the present generation 
of union members. It is a tribute to leaders of both groups that 
they recognized this and did something about it. 

Through this merger members of both organizations have gained 
a stronger voice which will carry more weight on Capitol Hill and 
in the Post Office Dept. The new United Federation of Postal 
Clerks is renewed evidence that the common interests of union 
members create a bond which heals organizational differences of 
past years. 
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Action May Be Near: 


By Monsignor George G. Higgins 


TS WASHINGTON STAR reported recently, 
under the by-line of Joseph Young, a com- 
petent staff writer who covers the civil service 
beat full time, that Pres. Kennedy is preparing to 
issue an executive order giving federal and postal 
employe unions official bargaining rights with 
government departments and agencies. Such an 
order is not expected to be issued immediately, 
but, according to Mr. Young, AdminisXation in- 
siders say the chances are good that it will be 
issued before too many months elapse. 


During the election campaign Pres. Kennedy 
came out in favor of legislation which would re- 
quire departments and agencies of the federal 
government to deal officially With employe groups 
on personnel policy, grievances, and other mat- 
ters. At the present time, however, there seems 
to be a feeling within the Administration that 
such a goal can best be achieved by means of an 
executive order. 


Leaders of federal and postal employe unions 
have advocated legislation on this subject for many 
years. Mr. Young reports, however, that if a 
strong executive order is issued by the President 
and if there is reason to believe that such an 
order will have enough “teeth” in it to assure 
compliance, employe leaders will welcome it. 


Such a directive from the Executive Dept. of 
the government is long overdue. Approximately 
50 years ago Congress enacted a law (the 
Lloyd-LaFollette Act) permitting government 
employes to join unions of their own choosing. 
Since that time a number of unions have been 
formed in the government service. But while 
many agencies deal with these unions unof- 
ficially, they have never been formally recog- 
nized by the Executive Dept. 


The government has a duty to recognize the 
right of its own employes to organize, not only in 
theory but in practice. The right to organize is 
a natural right of every human being. It does not 
depend upon the nature of the work in which a 
person is engaged. 


CLEARLY ASIDE from the question of rights, 
however, the various agencies of the federal gov- 
ernment have a responsibility to set an example 
for private industry in the field of labor relations. 
It would probably be fair to say that up to the 
present time they have failed to carry out this 


responsibility, Private industry, in many respects, 


Government Held Duty-Bound 
To Recognize Employe Unions 


has been more intelligent and more enlightened 
in its personnel policies. 

The very least that the federal government can 
do to make up for lost time is to encourage its 


employes to exercise their right to organize, and § 


to insist that responsible administrators of gov: 
ernment agencies take the initiative in developing 
a system of labor relations under which unions of 
government employes would not only be permitted, 
but would be encouraged to speak for and to rep. 
resent their constituents more effectively. 

But what about the right of government 
employes to strike? The theoretical answer to 
this question is relatively easy, but the practical 
answer is another matter altogether, Govern- 
ment employe unions ought to surrender the 
right to strike voluntarily, On the other hand, 
if they do voluntarily adopt a no-strike pledge, 
it then becomes the duty of their public 
employers to provide an adequate alternative 
or substitute for the weapon of the strike. 

Methods will have to be developed by which 
government workers can effectively appeal theif 
economic grievances without the necessity of tt 
sorting to the strike. In other words, if the public 
has some rights, it also has come duties. And if 
government workers have some duties to the pub 
lic, they also have some rights. It is to be hoped 
that Pres. Kennedy’s proposed executive ordet 
will enable them to implement these rights mor 


effectively than they have-been able to do. 
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Morgan Says: 


Greater U.S. Efforts Answer 
To Red Attempt at Domination — 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


FTER THE NEWS about the Russian man in 

space had brought her down to earth, so to 
speak, a Washington housewife I know switched 
off her radio and said, “Well, this is their era 
now.” 

That remark bears closer examination. It may 
have been more  pro- 
foundly and painfully pen- 
etrating than she knew, Is 
this indeed the Communist 
Era? They have us on the 
defensive from outer space 
to inner Cuba. We are 
skidding lushly along with 
a gross national product ,; 
worth half a trillion dol- j 
lars and yet we can’t seem 
to afford the educational fs 

lant which our most organ 
thoughtful authorities say ™ 
is essential for our purposeful progress as a nation. 
We have hoisted civilization to an undreamed-of 
plateau of materialistic comfort but we are falter- 
ing below the peaks of confidence, uneasy about 
the quality of our achievements. We are mastering 
the fantastic mechanics of automation without a 
solution, pushbutton or otherwise, for hardcore 
tnemployment. We give lip service to the virtues 
of our free society while ravaging ourselves with 
inner doubts about it—as witness the savage and 
continuing assault on the American system by 
frightened and frightening members: of the John 
Birch Society. 

One hundred years before, the shot was fired at 
Fort Sumter which cleaved the nation with the 
bloody gash of the Civil War. One month before 
that, in March 1861, Czar Alexander II, after- 
wards called the Liberator, freed the serfs in 
Mother Russia. 

Now, a century later, a strange, relatively new 
dynamism called the Union of Soviet Socialist 
_Republics has flexed its muscles again and 
- flipped a man nearly 200 miles up toward the 
stars, hurled him around the world and re- 
trieved him, seemingly with the ease of tossing 

a boy in a blanket. If one observed on this 

momentous day in history that we Americans 

are still fighting the Civil War, one would also . 


Washington Reports: 


Goldberg Predicts Useful Role 
For Labor-Management Group 


+ ber LABOR-MANAGEMENT Advisory 
Committee named by Pres. Kennedy will 
succeed where previous such groups have failed 
because of the way it was named and functions, 
Sec. of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg asserted in an 
interview on Washington Reports to the People, 
AFL-CIO public service educational program 
heard on 460 radio stations. 

“This is a presidential panel,” Goldberg said. 
“This means that the President appointed the 
panel and is closely following its work. He ap- 
peared at the (first) meeting. He made a state- 
ment there, And he participated.” 


“A “mistake” of the past in handling labor- 
Management groups was “to invite a few people 
and then put them on their own,” Goldberg said. 

He explained that everyone on the panel “was 
selected in his own right as a distinguished Ameri- 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany was selected 

“not as someone nominated by the AFL-CliO 
+ « » (but) because he is a great American in- 
terested in his country, devoted to our institu- 
tions, determined to do all he can to support 
our country,” Goldberg said. 

“The same applies to. Mr. (Thomas) Watson, 
the head of Intl. Business Machines, as an ex- 
ample. He was not named by any group any more 
than Mr. Meany was. 

“And there was a consensus at the first meet- 
ing that everyone there represented the public 
(and not the group from which he came),” 


“men and things for the service of the Communist 


have to observe, for balance, that serfdom has 
by no means been fully replaced by freedom in 
the Communist kingdom of all the Russias. 
Still, that might not turn out to be the central 
point. We are locked in a test of strength. Wars 
aside, is there a danger that the Communist sys- 
tem is going. to prove more durable than ours? 
Responding to that, question put by this reporter 
at his news conference, Pres. Kennedy said it will 
be a long drawn-out test of durability, 
“I do not regard the first.man in space as a 
sign of the weakening of the free world,” he 
added, “but I do regard the total mobilization of 


bloc over the last years as a source of great danger 
to us, and I would say we are going to have to 
live with that danger through much of the rest of 
this century. 


“MY FEELING IS that we are more durable in 
the long run. These dictatorships enjoy many short 
range advantages . . . But in the long run, I think 
our system suits (better) the qualities and aspira- 
tions of people . . . to be their own masters. Our 
job is to maintain our strength until our great 
qualities can be brought more effectively to bear. 
But during the meantime it is going to require a 
united effort.” 

Sputniks and space ships are more spectacu- 
lar, he conceded, but if we can get fresh water 
from salt water cheaply the long-range benefits — 
to humanity would dwarf other scientific 
accomplishments. Actually the U.S. is already 
extracting fresh water from sea water experi- 
mentally. He also mused on the vast progress 
that would stem from applying all the devices 
of science and other techniques to bring enlight- 
enment to uneducated sections of the world. 
Actually we have the wherewithal in minds and 
materials to achieve these and other marvelous 
things now but we are not united in our pur- 
pose nor do we Americans seem to be seized 
with any over-riding sense of urgency about 
them. 

After the Soviets put a man into space, an 
enterprising reporter called Langley Air Force 
Base in Virginia to try to get the reaction of our 
own astronauts. He got their press officer, Lt. Col. 
John Powers, “It’s 3 a. m. in the morning, you 
jerk,” Powers shouted. “. . . If you want something 
from us, the answer is we are all asleep.” 

Neither the country nor the astronauts are un- 
retrievably asleep but it may be later than we 
think, just the same. 


ANOTHER REASON the committee will be 
successful, Goldberg declared, is the method of 
operation, 

“We don’t think in terms of having resolutions 
introduced by one party, discussed and voted on,” 
he said. “We do not think in terms of votes, but 
rather in terms of enlightened discussion, of ed- 
ucating each other, educating the public, and ad- 
vising the President about broad questions of 
public policy.” 

Unemployment caused by automation and other 
technological factors, the means of increasing 
economic growth, and maintaining a favorable 
competitive position in foreign trade will be among 
the problems discussed by the committee, the 
Secretary said. 


Retraining programs for workers through 
labor-management cooperation and step-ups in 
apprentice and vocational programs are neces- 
sary, Goldberg said. 

“More important, we must upgrade the quality 
of our education—we need more scientists, more 
professionals,” he said. 

Goldberg urged “understanding” of the export- 
import situation. “Last year, we exported $5 bil- 
lion more than we imported,” he said. “I know 
it’s difficult for a worker displaced by an import 
to look at the whole picture, but we must realize 
that many more Americans are employed because 
of our exports than are displaced by imports. We 
must realize we cannot retreat into protection- 
ism.” 


WASHINGTON 


Welland % Shelton —s | 


THE NEW JERSEY election for governor, pitting former Labor 
Sec. James P. Mitchell for the Republicans against Richard J. 
Hughes for the Democrats, promises one of the hottest political 
contests of 1961—and a part of the Republican Party’s future may 
ride on the results. 


In the in-gathering of clans that follows a hard-fought primary, 
Mitchell said that his first task was to heal the intra-party wounds 
inflicted during his victorious race for the nomination. 

Mitchell won by beating down the opposition of most GOP 
county leaders, who supported State Sen. Walter H. Jones. One 
of his jobs was to soothe the bitterness of Jones himself, who 
was charged by Mitchell supporters and in the press with mixing 
his law practice and his legislative service. 

The broader issue involves national issues and personalities. 

* * * 

A KEY FIGURE jin the contest was Sen. Clifford P. Case, a 

highly articulate moderately liberal Republican, who was the target 
last year of- an extraordinary attempt by right-wing GOP and 
business elements to drive him from public life. 
Robert Morris, a former counsel for the Senate Internal Security 
subcommittee, ran against Case after the business and party groups 
had formed their alliance to defeat the senator in the Republican 
primary. Case won overwhelmingly, and went on to roll up a huge 
election victory in November despite the fact that Pres. Kennedy 
carried New Jersey by a narrow margin. The doctrine that Case 
was “too liberal” for Jersey voters was convincingly smashed. 

Case himself says the Mitchell-Jones battle was decided largely 
on the basis of “general competence and political appeal,” rather 
than as a straight-out test of liberal and conservative power. This 
is probably correct, since Jones himself supported Case last year, 
although New York’s Republican Sen, Jacob K, Javits interpreted 
the Mitchell victory as a liberal one and Arizona’s conservative 
Sen. Barry Goldwater said it proved nothing except that Mitchell 
could win in a New Jersey GOP primary. 


The fact remains that after the Eisenhower Administration, con- 
trol of the Republican Party remained largely in the hands of con- 
servatives in Congress symbolized by the House and Senate GOP 
leaders, Rep. Charles A. Halleck (Ind.) and Sen. Everett McKinley 
Dirksen (Ill.). 
Since the failure of former Interior Sec. Douglas McKay to beat 
Sen. Wayne Morse for the Senate in Oregon in 1956—even in a 
year when Morse had switched parties—NMitchell is the only Eisen- 
hower Cabinet official to seek a political career on his own. 
He may have a strong strain of fiscal conservatism—he doesn’t 
think New Jersey needs new revenues to improve social services— 
but he is closer to Case than to Goldwater, or for that matter to 
Halleck or Dirksen. 

* * * 

THE LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE of the Republicans in 
Congress, a new device by which the GOP is seeking to lead party 
policy and impress the country now that the Democrats have the 
White House, has until recently done nothing observable to change 
the party image as one in alliance with southern Democratic con- 
gressmen to block or slice down Kennedy legislation. 

It is now setting up a committee of experts to make a study of 
so-called structural unemployment—the joblessness resulting from 
automated processes that permanently erase jobs. What federal 
action Republicans might support to meet the problems still remains 
to be proved. 

The GOP professionals in the party’s National Committee have 
become belatedly aware that last November they lost strength 
heavily in suburban areas as well as in the big cities. They are 
talking about improving their organization—but improved or- 
ganization does not win urban votes unless a program that meets 
the needs of cities goes with it. 

With the spread of industry to the suburbs and a shift of middle- 
income voters there, problems of traffic congestion, water pollution 
and housing are also spreading beyond city limits. A vital political 
party must have a program to meet them. 

National leaders will probably pour into New Jersey to speak 
during the Mitchell-Hughes race. One of the interesting elements 
will be the nature and tone of Mitchell’s campaign, the kind of 
program he feels able to advance. 


Jaycees Told Union Story 
By AFL-CIO Spokesman 


Labor’s story — told by labor — has been brought to an 
influential business-oriented audience, by invitation. 

Future, the monthly publication of the U.S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, asked AFL-CIO Public Relations Dir. Albert 
J. Zack to describe to the organization’s members the goals 
and accomplishments of the trade union movement, The result 
was a featured article in the current issue of the magazine en- 
titled “Labor States Its Case.” 

‘The article, describing how unions have benefited all seg- 
ments of the economy, expressed the hope that as the business 
leaders of tomorrow acquire a better understanding of unions 
“future years may see a reversal of the recent deterioration in 
labor-management relations that has troubled many thoughtful 
citizens and ought to trouble a great many more.” ' 
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How to Buy: 


Seller vs. Consumer Cold War 
‘Warms When Business Is Slack 


By Sidney Margolius 

wo BUSINESS IS SLACK, as now, the 

usual cold war of the sellers against the con- 
sumers heats up tremendously. You ought to know 
about some of the tricks of the trade. You're the 
intended victim. Moreover, some of these selling 
‘ruses will get even more elaborate as the Mother’s 
iDay gift-buying 
season approaches. 

Much of the 
high-pressure sell- 
ing that plagues 
consumers, results 
from the system of 
paying dealers and 
salesmen bonuses 
for pushing partic- 
ular products. This 
is the real payola, 
far more wide- 
spread than the re- 
cently-exposed pay- 
ola paid by record 
manufacturers to 
disc jockeys, the general counsel of the Federal 
Trade Commission has said. 

It’s difficult to blame the salesmen. They did 
not invent the system of “push money,” “spiffs,” 
etc. But the result is they often are influenced to 
push higher-priced goods. 

The most notorious recent example of payola at 
the retail counter was Procter & Gamble’s pay- 
‘ments to demonstrators and dealers for recom- 
mending Tide and Dash for automatic washers. 
But the payola extends much further. It’s often 
found in the home furnishings and appliance de- 
partments of the store, and even in cosmetics and 
low-priced goods like nylons. 

There are really two kinds of retail payola. 
One is the push money or “PMs” paid by 
manufacturers to store personnel to push a 
particular brand. The other is the system used 
by many retailers of paying salespeople higher 
commissions on the costlier models. 

The effect upon us consumers is that it’s hard 
to know when a salesman is giving us good advice 
or simply trying to “sell us up.” 

This is not to say you never can believe a 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


salesman’s advice. Many salespeople have long 
experience, and their knowledge can be valuable 
if you can separate the “‘selling up” from the actual 
advice. In fact, one of the ways to know how to 
pick good. value is to ask the salespeople in dif- 
ferent stores a lot of questions. 


IF THE ADVERTISED special obviously is 


- “nailed to the floor,” as they say in trade, you 


know you are the target for “selling-up.” 


If you shop for a television set, you’re likely |; 
to be the object of some hard selling-up these |: 


days. If you planned to buy a 17-inch set you’re 
likely to be urged to get the 19-inch size; if the 


19, the 23-inch size. If you want only a portable, | : 


the drive will be to sell you a console. 

Often a costlier model represents little actual 
extra value and actually is made up especially 
for the purpose of selling up. A leading mat- 
tress manufacturer has just brought out a new 
mattress line. Its standard mattress listing at 
$79.50 is basically the same mattress with the 
same innerspring unit as the deluxe model at 
$99.50. 

Outside salesmen or “canvassers” are especial- 
ly notorious for using “selling up” tactics com- 
bined with easy credit to unload expensive goods. 
A few weeks ago a delegation of over 100 con 
sumers from Detroit picketed the State Capital in 
Lansing protesting they were being forced by a 
Detroit bank to pay for inferior carpeting bought 
from canvassers. 

Some of the group, which calls itself “The 
Suckers Organization,” paid as much as $30 a 
square yard for the carpeting. 

The sellers then turned their installment ac- 
counts over to the bank. The bank is demanding 
payment. The people who bought the carpeting 
have agreed among themselves not to pay. 

Now a bill has been introduced in Michigan 
to allow customers to make the same defense 
against the subsequent holder of a note as might 
be used against the original seller. If this legisla- 
tion, which would be desirable for all states, is 
enacted, then a bank couldn’t say that defective 
merchandise is none of its affair, and that you 
have to pay up. The bank or finance company 
would be just as responsible for fraudulent sell- 
ing as the dealer. 

Copyright 1961 by Sidney Margolius 


Travel Ads and Phrasebooks 
Talk About Different Countries 


- By Jane Goodsell 


| hs READ PLENTY of horrifying books, but 
for sheer stark tragedy, few can compare with 
a little volume titled Spanish for the Tourist. 

It is an instruction manual consisting of Spanish 
translations of phrases the tourist is likely to need 
in Mexico, After reading it I’m ready to stay at 
home. That book 
raised more goose 
pimples per page 
than anything Ed- 
gar Allan Poe ever 
wrote. , 

I was in such a 
state of anxiety over 
the plot complica- 
tions that I skipped 
the Spanish transla- 
tions completely. 
As a result, I didn’t 
increase my Span- 
ish vocabulary by a 
single word, but I 
don’t think it mat- 
ters. If I find myself in a mere fraction of the 
predicaments the author has prepared me for, I'll 
have hysterics in my native tongue. 

The book opens pleasantly enough with a list 
of General Useful Phrases: “Good morning.” 
“A thousand thanks.” “Did you sleep well?” 
“Pardon my lateness.” 

But even here, sprinkled among the courtesies, 
are a few hints of the disasters soon to befall, 
“There is no hope.” “What is wrong?” “What 
is happening?” “I am not afraid.” “Look out!” 

This is simply mood music, setting the tone for 
tragedy. The real crises begin the chapter titled 
Travel, 


On the train: “There is no dining car.” “This 
seat is dirty.” “Can you give me another blanket?” 
‘I am sorry, Madam, there are none left.” 

By airplane: “How is the weather?” “It is hail- 
ing.” 

By boat: “I am seasick. Call the doctor, the 
steward,” 

Luggage problems beset our tourist at every 
step of the way: “Where is the baggage checked?” 
“I cannot find my bags.” 

But these are minor irritations compared to 
the tragedy of a chapter headed Auto Travel: 
“I am on the wrong road.” “My car is broken 
down.” “Can you help me?” “Push me.” “Pull 
me.” “My car is stuck in the sand.” 

Hard on the heels of this scene comes a section 
titled Fines: “I am a stranger here.” “I don’t know 
the regulations.” “He ran into me.” “It was not my 
fault.” 

But these plaintive excuses are to no avail, and 
our harried tourist must wire home for extra 
funds: “I wish to send an urgent night letter.” 
“Can I send this wire collect?” “I am expecting 
money.” “Has anything come for me?” 

A relief from disaster is clearly indicated at 
this point, and it is provided in the chapter titled 
Flirting and Terms of Endearment. A charming 
scene it is, too: “I like you.” “I love you very 
much.” “Tell me if you love me.” “I am dying 
for you.” “Don’t take so long to say yes.” “How 
adorable you are.” 

Imagine my shock when, at the end of the 
chapter—after the lovemaking—comes the ques- 
tion, “Are you married?” 

Maybe I’m old fashioned, but I feel that this 
question should have been settled earlier, before 
things got so involved. 


HELP IN WRITING your congressman about legislation you want 
him to vote for or against is contained in this new AFL-CIO pam- 
phlet. In limited quantities, it may be obtained free from the Pam- 
phlet Division, AFL-CIO Dept. of Publications, 815 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Biography of a Union: 


Book Tells Story of 


Automation came to the glass bottle industry 65 years ago in the 

form of a ponderous bottle-blowing machine, and before long pessi- 
mists were predicting that The Machine would swallow the ancient 
craft of Glass Bottle Blowers. But today the union, strong and 
diversified, has survived panics, recessions, strikebreaking, cheap 
foreign imports, court injunctions and national prohibition. 
How the organization did it is told in a new book, Flame and 
Heart, a history of the GBBA. Author Lee W. Minton, union 
president, dedicated his book to the memory of James Maloney, 
president from 1924 to 1946, for his “remarkable contributions te 
the success of the union.” 


Noting that Maloney was one of an outstanding procession of 
great leaders, Minton takes his theme from this quotation: “As 
long as there is flame in the furnace and heart in the member 
ship, tomorrow holds no fear for the Glass Bottle Blowers.” 


When The Machine was introduced to its first glass works im 
Washington, Pa., the union’s 2,400 members were highly paid art® 
sans making up to $7.50 a day and $45 a week. By 1924, the last 
of the old “handblowers” had vanished from the scene and The 
Machine was king. 

Union Survived Change 

The union survived the transformation of the industry by suppor® 
ing a decision of Pres. Denis Hayes in the 1890s. That decision 
was not to fight the introduction of labor-saving machinery, but 
get employers to agree that only union members could operate & 


National prohibition flattened the industry for 15 years and 
reduced union membership to less than 2,000, But by 1945 
GBBA had bounced back with 35,000 members and reserves of 
almost $1 million. The latest count, Minton says, showed 56,000 
‘members making glass containers and working in the growing 
fiber glass industry and plastics. 

The book gives these significant dates in union history: 173% 


the first U.S. glass factory at the Wistar Works in Alloway, N. 3% 
1842, Wistar workers formed the first glass union; 1846, the unios 


union encouraged a few staunch members to take jobs in non-unioa 
plants to act as volunteer organizers; 1907, employers agreed to # 
uniform Saturday quitting time of 4 p. m.; 1919, employers agreed 
to this clause: “Eight hours actual working time shall constitute 8 
day’s work.” 

GBBA had its continuing crises through prohibition and the 
Great Depression of the 1930s, but Repeal in 1933 and the New 


Deal brought a new prosperity which still persists as the industry 
expands, 


Glass Bottle Blowers 


and employers reached the first American industry-wide agreemenh: 
1886, the union voted to accept no new apprentices; 1897, the’ 
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Brown Takes | 
Labor Dept. 


Bureau Post | 


The appointment of George T.' 
Brown, assistant to AFL-CIO Pres.' 
George Meany, as deputy director 
of the government’s Bureau of La- 
bor Standards has been announced 
by Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg. 

Brown in resigning his AFL-CIO 
post returned to the department 
where he served eight years ago 
as executive assistant to then Labor 
Sec. Martin P. Durkin. 

An expert in the field of oc- 
cupational safety, Brown had been 
a Meany assistant from 1953. 

He has been executive secre- 
tary of the AFL-CIO Standing | 
Committee on Occupational! Safe- 
ty and Health and chairman of 
a subcommittee which helped 
draft the first safety code for 
ship repair yards under the Long- 
shore & Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act. 

Born in Baltimore, he attended 
Baltimore City College and Johns 
Hopkins University, where he re- 


: 
. 


Bigger Shots May Be Called: 
Days of Price-Fixing 
Past, Executives Say 


A parade of lower-echelon Westinghouse and General Electric 
executives has fervently assured the Kefauver Senate Anti-Frust 
subcommittee that their price-fixing days are gone forever. 

“If I see a competitor on one side of the street, I'll go on the 
other side,” John Peters, a GE marketing specialist, pledged. 

Another witness, Westinghouse®— 
gales executive D. R. Jenkins, told =e <e = — oon 
the subcommittee that he had ee , renee se 
doubts about effectiveness of bid-| Top-level ee of the bag ie: 
rigging meetings among leading} COmpanies in conspiracy wer 
Se ctriosl ciuounes manufacturers | not indicted and have expressed 
even before the government broke| surprise that many of their sub- 
up the conspiracy. ordinates were engaged in illegal 

price-fixing without their knowl- 
‘Didn’t Work Very Good’ edge. 

The system just “didn’t work very| Kefauver, at the start of the hear- 
good,” he said. It was the effective-| ings, reminded the subcommittee 
ness of the meetings—not ethical | that GE Board Chairman Ralph J. 
questions—he had in mind, the wit-| Cordiner had appeared before the 
ness indicated to Sen. Philip Hart| subcommittee two years ago and 
(D-Mich.) assured the senators that GE edu- 

A second GE official, L. B.| cates its employes with “undimin- 
Gezon, said he had taken part in| ished vigor” to obey all anti-trust 
price-fixing meetings with compet- 


laws. 
itors beginning in 1953. In 1956, 


; Meetings Described 
he said, he stopped going to the) white none of the witnesses had 
meetings on the advice of a new 


ded ice-fixing meeting at 
superior, Frank E. Stehlik. But,| oreo a>, g . 


Q : “Dirty Helen’s,” which Kefauver 
he added, in 1958 Steblik ordered said at the start of the hearings was 
him to resume the meetings. He 


ore out-of-the-wa’ 
told the subcommittee he assumed <> oe mee y 


: ~~~ | places where conspirators met, 
that Stehlik, who pleaded guilty in hey did describe meetings in hotel 
the criminal anti-trust case, acted) some, usually in connection with 
on orders from higher up. 


: . , | trade association meetings. 

To question the company Officials Other meetings, the sut it- 
ee SORE, SOR. OS. Fie tee was told, were called by a man- 
et (O Tonn dea or |uactrer who was scking fo gta 
oa Id not 
subcommittee that all witnesses be agreement that he would no 


. underbid on a specific job. 
heard behind closed doors, and pre- 
ferably not at all. Sen. Alexander Kefauver asked one witness if 


Ss 


NEW APPROACH to foreign aid by the Kennedy Administration 
won the praise of “Briefing Session” panelists Robert R. Bowie, left, 
director of Harvard University’s center of international affairs, and 
Michael A. Heilperin, associate editor of Fortune magazine. 


Aid Revision Urged 
On Briefing Session 


The greatest shortcoming of America’s foreign aid programs in 
the past, and one which the Kennedy Administration is trying to 
correct, has been the mistaken idea that dollars alone can modernize 
an underdeveloped nation. 


This was the central theme of “Aid to 100 Nations,” latest unit 
in the public affairs television® 
series, “Briefing Session,” pre- 
sented jointly by the AFL-CIO and 
the National Educational Television 
& Radio Center. 


Guest panelists Robert R. Bowie, 
director of Harvard University’s 
center of international affairs, and 
Michael A. Heilperin, associate 
editor of Fortune magazine, both 
praised the new Administration’s 


might prefer a spectacular dam or 
highway. 

The panelists agreed that attempt- 
ing to influence the decisions of an- 
other government is “pretty delicate 
stuff.” Bowie suggested a greater 
role for such agencies as the Int. 
Bank and the United Nations Spe- 
cial Fund, whose proposals would 
escape the suspicion of national 


‘ : h sessions were usually com- | for) id proposals motivation. 

= Wiley (R-Wis.) argued that the tes-| SU oreign aid proposals, 
timony might make it more difficult| Yemed ¢ nl ce eel who “The problem of economic aid Among the other points of agree- 
for the electrical companies, which| @™sued, stoie a contract ment were: 


is much more than economic,” 
Bowie said. “It is social, it is 
political, and it involves a whole 
range of things which I would 
prefer to call the modernizing 
process. It is the whole job of 
re-educating people to make them 


for a long time; how about letting 
me_have this one?” 
“You sound like you've been 
there, Senator,” the witness agreed. 
A $30,000 a year Westinghouse 
department manager, Alva A. 
Johnson, said he was aware that 


have been fined for criminal anti- 
trust violations, to defend them- 
selves against civil anti-trust damage 
suits. 

The GOP picked up a conserva- 
tive Democratic ally, Sen. William 
Blakley (Tex.), but the attempt to 


@ Aid programs shoukd be 
planned on a long-range basis, 
rather than year to year. 

@ It is a great mistake to treat 
the new nations as though they 
had “full-fledged bureaucracies able 


George T. Brown 
Named to Labor Standards Post 


: i ; able to play a part in a dynamic |to make decisions and c them | __; , : i: 

1 the close the hearings to the press and | both his superior and a subordinate economy rather than a static or |out;” the very devel wots ctgr ef- ceived a —_ : — in — 
essi- public was defeated on a 4-4 tie| were involved in meetings with COMm-| traditional society.” fective government must be a part economy in . From to 
cient vote. petitors that he “assumed” were il- a ae we 1942 he taught at Seton Hall Col- 


After two days of questioning 
lower-level officials, most of 
whom claimed to have been fol- 


legal. But he said he didn’t protest 
because “I was in the middle” and 


message as a “long-needed rejuve- 
nation of the entire program and 


Heilperin described Kennedy's 


@ While there has been “waste” 


lege and Catholic University. 
During World War II he served 


“it is not customary for me to tell in the foreign aid program, most of 


an aeth h.” He hailed its | ith ‘ Ao po in the office of the War Labor 

lowing patterns of business ethics | my superior what to do.” ° “ red pe sggnernod , abe emg “~ , 4 - a rom ge of! Board. From 1946 to 1951, Brown 

set by their superiors, Kefauver | He said he has since told his sub-| CP us On 0 UCD Mt ee ee ys those/ was director of research for the 

said he is considering summoning | ordinate, who pleaded guilty in the Countries receiving aid, and its rec- | that occur in other areas of nation-| Plumbers & Pipe Fitters, and in 
? Ognition that “economic growth | al life. 


the presidents and board chair- | anti-trust case, not to break the law. 


1951-1952 executive assistant to the 
labor members of the Wage Stabi- 
lization Board. 

Brown and his wife have five 


children. They live in Garrett 
Park, Md. 


Briefing Panel 
To Explore 
‘Image’ of U.S. 


What is the “Image of America” 
in the minds of peoples overseas? 
This question will be explored in 
the next “Briefing Session” program 
by two authorities, one academic 
and the other journalistic. 

Kenneth W. Thompson, a politi- 
cal scientist who has taught at the 
University of Chicago and North- 
western University, is active in the 
Council on Foreign Relations, the 
American Political Science Associa- 
tion, the Institute of Current World 
Affairs and similar bodies. He has 
written and lectured widely on for- 
eign relations. 

Kenneth G. Crawford, manager 
of the Washington bureau of News- 
week magazine, was a war corre 
spondent in North Africa and Ew 
rope during World War IL. 

He is the author of several books 
and numerous articles on political 
affairs, both domestic and foreign, 
In 1939 he became the second presi- 
dent of the American Newspaper 
Guild, serving out the term of the 
late Heywood Broun, 


is essentially a homespun process.” 

Edward P. Morgan, host and 
moderator of the series, noted that 
some of the most-needed assistance, 
in such fields as education, health 
and agriculture, did not require 
large capital expenditures; yet the 
new governments of new nations 


Frank Grillo Dies; 
Ex-URW Officer 


San Juan, P. R.—Frank Grillo, 
director of the Puerto Rico office 
of the Rubber Workers, and a for- 
mer AFL-CIO organizer, died in 
Rodriguez Army Hospital at Fort 
Brooke after suffering a heart at- 
\tack. He was 59. 

Grillo, one of the founders of 
the URW, belonged to a federal 
union of rubber workers in Los 
Angeles, became an organizer for 
the former AFL in 1934 and the 
following year joined the URW 
when it was being organized. He 
was elected international secretary- 
treasurer the same year and served 
until 1942, when he resigned to go 
into the Army. 

After leaving the service he 
worked for the Furniture Workers 
for about a year and in 1951 was 
appointed an organizer by the for- 
mer CIO, serving through the mer- 
ger and with the AFL-CIO until 
May 1956. He came here for the 
URW in 1957. 

He is survived by his wife, Lil- 
lian. Burial was in Hato Tejas Na- 
tional Cemetery here. 


@ Private capital will ultimately 
have a role to play in underdevel- 
oped nations, but not in the im- 
mediate future. 

@ There is no need to “choose” 
between foreign aid and domestic 
redevelopment; we can do both 
without undermining the dollar. 

In the preliminary briefing, John 
MacVane, the program’s news 
analyst, pointed out that in 1956- 
59, Japan and 16 western nations 
provided underdeveloped areas with 
almost $7 billion a year in non- 
military aid, or nearly twice what 
the United States spent in the same 
period, 


ACWA Cancels 
Ban on Jap. Cloth 


Clothing Workers Pres. Jacob 
S. Potofsky has advised Pres. John 
F, Kennedy that the ACWA’s pro- 
posed boycott of Japanese cloth 
used in making men’s suits has 
been cancelled, 

The action came after the Ad- 
ministration had appealed to the 
ACWA to call off its potential May 
1 ban on handling any suits made 
with Japanese cloth shipped into 
the country after that date. The 
union, in discussing the boycott, 
had pointed to a heavy loss of jobs 
in the American men’s suit indus- 
try. 

A White House spokesman de- 
scribed Kennedy as “extremely 
gratified” when he was informed 
by Potofsky of the ACWA’s action. 


MSGR. GEORGE G. HIGGINS, left, receives the Washington 
Newspaper Guild’s Arthur D. Riordan Memorial Award for 1960 
from Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg at the local’s Front Page Ball. 
The award, named for a deceased WNG past president, went to the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference’s social action director for 


20-yeag, campaign to prevent exploitation of migratory workers. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, a APRIL 22, 1961 


AUTOMATION’S IMPACT on an economy not growing fast 
enough is discussed by, left to right, Rep. Elmer J. Holland (D-Pa.), 
chairman of a House Labor subcommittee on Unemployment & 
Automation; Machinists Pres. A. J. Hayes, who testified at hearings, 
and Dr. Walter Buckingham, staff director of the subcommittee. 


mm |‘massive all-out effort” 


Shorter Wockweidi Proposed: 


Hayes Says Chronic Job Lack 
|\Poses Threat to Democracy 


Machinists Pres. A. J. Hayes has warned that a “do-nothing” policy towards the growing threat 
of chronic unemployment would “endanger our democratic institutions” by creating “a large mass 
of rootless, jobless, frustrated and disillusioned workers.” 
Testifying before a House Subcommittee on Unemployment & Automation. Hayes called for a 
to meet the challenge of providing “every worker with an opportunity to 


engage in useful and productive 
employment.” 

He told the subcommittee, head- 
ed by Rep. Elmer J. Holland (D- 
Pa.), that a reduction in the work- 
week is “imperative in the years 
ahead” to provide jobs for the mil- 
lions displaced by automation and 
additional millions who are enter- 
ing the labor force. 


“The 40-hour week which was 
established by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act in 1938 is no more 
sacrosanct than the 44-hour week 


Drug Price ‘Monopoly’ 


Attacked in 


Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) and Rep. Emanuel Celler (D- 
N.Y.) have introduced identical bills aimed at lowering “excessive 
and unreasonable prices” of prescription drugs by encouraging com- 
controls and cartel agreements.” 
The need for the legislation, they said, was demonstrated at hear- 


petition and breaking up “patent 


ings held last year by the Senate® 


Twin Bills 


was then—or the 60-hour week 
was in 1890's,” Hayes declared. 
“After almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury it has become necessary, 
once again, to adjust the work- 
week to the realities of the eco- 
nomic and technological situa- 
tion.” 


The IAM president warned that 
uniess the federal government “sup- 
plements the now inadequate 
growth provided by the private sec- 


Anti-trust & Monopoly subcom- 
mittee, headed by Kefauver. Celler 
is chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee and of its Anti-trust 
subcommittee. 

To “promote competition and 
protect the public interest,” the 
Kefauver-Celler bill would: 

@ Make it unlawful under the 
anti-trust laws for drug companies 
to agree upon which company will 
obtain a patent, to agree which 
companies shall be awarded licenses 
in the event a patent is issued and 
to make similar restrictive agree- 
ments. 

@ Require licensing of all quali- 
fied applicants, after three years, 
under patents issued for prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

e@ Require the Food & Drug 
Administration to pass on the ef- 
fectiveness as well as the safety of 


drugs, and require that physicians 
be provided with more information 
on potentially harmful as well as 


beneficial effects of drugs. 


@ Give the FDA authority to 
establish simplified “generic” names 
for drugs as a substitute for the 
often “long, complex and unpro- 


nounceable” scientific names. 


@ Provide for the licensing of 
drug manufacturing companies and 
for broader federal inspection of 
drug manufacturing plants, “there- 
by giving to physicians greater con- 
fidence in prescribing on the basis 
of generic rather than trade names.” 

In a joint statement Kefauver 
and Celler declared that “the time 
has arrived for action by Congress 
to reduce the excessive and un- 
warranted charges levied by the big 
drug companies upon those who are 
least able to afford them — the 


nation’s ill and afflicted.” 


Papers Push Review of 
Henderson Convictions 


Raleigh, N. C. — Two leading North Carolina newspapers are 
continuing to press top state officials for a review: of the convictions 
of eight officers and members of the Textile Workers Union of 


America for a dynamiting conspiracy. 


The renewed drive to focus public attention on the case, which 


stemmed from a long strike at the 


tor of the economy, our standard 
of living and our national strength 
wili inevitably sink under the 
weight of a horde of job seekers 
competing at lower wages for few- 
er and fewer jobs.” 


Hayes charged that “because of 
fear of so-called government spend- 
ing, we have allowed our cities to 
decay into slums, our rivers to 
degenerate into open sewers, and 
our resources to lie wasting.” 


Cites Fear of Inflation 

It is “unrealistic,” he said, “to 
allow a morbid fear of inflation to 
focus the country’s attention on the 
federal budget deficit when the 
important deficit is the critical un- 
deremployment of the nation’s re- 
sources.” 


Hayes emphasized that labor 
“welcomes automation” and con- 
siders that technological progress 
“is absolutely essential to meet 
both the internal needs of an ex- 
panding population and the exter- 
nal threat posed by communism.” 
But he warned: 


“If we go on developing ever 
greater production capacity with- 
out also developing an equal ca- 
pacity for consumption, we may 
well achieve a superabundance of 
productivity—but little actual 
production. For production can- 
not exist in a vacuum... . It 


Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills, is 
being carried on by the Raleigh 
News and Observer and the Char- 
lotte Observer. 


Latest statements in the two 
newspapers came in the wake of 
the arrest in Martinsville, Va. of 
the state’s star witness during the 
Henderson trial. Harold E. Aaron, 
whose testimony sent the TWUA 
members to prison, was charged 
in the new case with the malicious 
wounding of a man in a motel 
room. 

Much of the newspaper cam- 
paign to have Gov. Terry San- 
ford (D) reopen the Henderson 
case stems from the fact that at 
the time of his arrest in the Vir- 
ginia shooting, Aaron allegedly 

_ identified himself as an “under- 
cover agent” for the North Caro- 
lina State Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. 

Atty. Gen. Wade Bruton, under 
whose office the SBI operates, 
denied Aaron’s claim. Subsequent- 
ly, SBI Dir. Walter Anderson dis- 
closed that Aaron had received $1,- 
100 for his role in the Henderson 
case, but his listing of the payments, 
the Raleigh News and Observer de- 


clared editorially, was “inexcus- 
ably vague.” 

Anderson’s answers on the pay- 
ments, the newspaper said, “will 
serve only to trouble the conscience 
of North Carolina more about the 
entrapment and imprisonment” of 
the unionists. 

“Vagueness on the part of the 
SBI,” the editorial continued, 
“does not make the State of 
North Carolina’s skirts look any 
cleaner in the trial and conviction 
of these union men who, unlike 
informer Aaron, had no criminal 
records prior to the cotton mill 
strike. 

“Indeed it is another reason for 
all fair-minded North Carolinians 
to be disturbed about the entire 
matter.” 

The question of Aaron’s crimi- 
nal record prior to the Henderson 
trial, in which the prosecutor hailed 
the witness as “the bravest man I 
know,” was raised by the Char- 
lotte Observer in an article by col- 
umnist Kays Gary. 

He pointed out that Aaron pre- 
viously had been convicted of “‘as- 
sault with a deadly weapon, drunk- 
enness, reckless driving, theft, lar- 
ceny of an auto, impersonation of 


must be sustained by purchasing 
power. 

“This is an economic axiom that 
seems to have escaped those who 
view higher productivity as an end 
in itself... . We are already capable 
of producing much more than our 
people ¢an absorb with the pur- 
chasing power they now have.” 

Hayes asked coordinated public 
and private industry efforts in the 
area of training and retraining of 
workers in the skills which are and 
will be in demand. He was sharply 
critical of the failure of the gov- 
ernment to do anything to cushion 
the impact on hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers of the shift in 
defense procurement from planes 
to missiles. 

Training Not Enough 

He warned, however, that “train- 
ing alone . . . may well be a waste- 
ful, frustrating and even cruel ex- 
perience unless accompanied by 
adequate subsistence allowances, 
relocation allowances, testing and 
counseling programs and the elimi- 
nation of job discrimination against 
the aged and against minority 
groups.” 

One method of attaining these 


an officer, etc.” 


the role of the U.S. Employment 
Service. ' 

' “A really comprehensive em- 

ployment service with an ade- 

quate research and counseling 

staff can do much to put the right 

workers in the right jobs at the 

right time,” he said. 


Declaring that “the remedies” for 
chronic unemployment “must go 
much deeper than many people are 
willing to admit,” Hayes added that 
“although the President has pub- 
licly stated his disapproval of a 
shorter workweek, I think that he 


—and industry—must begin to re- 


examine the causes that will make 
a shorter workweek imperative in 
the years ahead.” 

In other testimony before the 
subcommittee, a Ford Motor Co, 
executive agreed with union wit- 
nesses that “the major remedy for 
unemployment is faster economic 
growth.” 

But the witness, Malcolm L, 
Denise, vice president for labor re- 
lations, disagreed as to the best 
means for bringing this about. The 
solution, he said, is a tax cut to 
provide greater incentives for cap- 
ital investment and business re- 
search and development. 


Agency Shop Contract 
Held Invalid in Texas 


Austin, Tex. — An opinion holding that agency-shop contracts 
are invalid in Texas has been issued by State Atty. Gen. Will Wilson, 
Wilson held that the agency shop, under which employes who do 
not join the union which bargains for them can be required to pay 
a service fee, violates Texas’ so-called “right-to-work” law and the 


His opinion, which has not 
been tested in court, was issued 
in reply to a question from the 
chairman of the state Senate’s 
Labor & Management Relations 
Committée. 


The chairman, Sen. David W. 
Ratliff, said some national agree- 
ments covering firms with plants in 
Texas provide for the agency shop 
and some Texas companies have 
been asked to sign agency-shop 
agreements. He sought the ruling, 
he said, to determine whether “cor- 
rective legislation” — presumably 
a law specifically outlawing the 
agency shop—was needed. 
Wilson’s opinion holding that the 
agency shop violates the “right-to- 
work” law by making a non-mem- 
ber “in effect a disenfranchised 
union member against his will” has 
been hailed by the Texas Manufac- 
turers Association. 

The business group also cited a 


state Union Regulation Act. ® 


recent National Labor Relations 


Board ruling that an employer can- 
not be required to bargain on the 
issue of an agency shop in a “right- 
to-work” state. The NLRB, whose 
membership has changed since the 
ruling was issued, has been asked 
to rehear the case. 


Court tests of the agency shop in 
states with “right-to-work” laws 
which do not specifically mention 
this type of union security agree- 
ment have brought conflicting in- 
terpretations. 

In Indiana and Florida, state 
courts have held agency shop 
contracts to be lawful. In Arizona 
and Kansas, court decisions have 
gone against the agency shop. 

Opinions by state legal officers 
have also differed, with a Nevada 
advisory opinion similar to the one 
issued in Texas while attorneys 
general of North Dakota and Ne- 
braska have indicated that agency- 
shop contracts can be negotiated 
but can’t be enforced. 


Labor Safety Group 
Begins 3-Way Drive 


The Labor Conference of the National Safety Council has voted 
to launch an intensified drive for three principal objectives—per- 
suading union members to install automobile seat belts; cooperat- 
ing in the third annual Labor Day safety campaign; increasing 
membership of unions in the council. 


Meeting in Washington, dele- 
gates from government agencies 
and 60 unions also approved a 
campaign to “lock out” all unsafe 
equipment in shops, plants and 
offices by having it removed from 
use instead of “tagging” it with 
warning notices. 

Vice Pres. Elwood Swisher of 
the Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers presided for two days of 
sessions. New officers, whose 
terms start im October, are George 
T. Brown, chairman, and Hunter 
P. Wharton, secretary-treasurer 
of the Operating Engineers, as 
vice chairman for 1961. Brown, 
a former assistant to AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany, has just. 
been named deputy director of 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards. 


objectives, he said, is to strengthen 


Vice Pres, Roy Siemiller of the 


Machinists, labor repesentative on 
the President's Committee for Traf- 
fic Safety, told the conference that 
packets of material on safety belts 
are now available and have beea 
sent to unions requesting them. 
Lloyd Utter of the Auto Work- 
ers, vice president for labor of the 
National Safety Council, presented 
the group’s Public Interest Awards 
to labor papers—the Aero Me 
chanic, of Machinists District 751 
in Seattle, Wash.; the Air Line 
Pilot, Intl. Operating Engineer, Intl, 
Woodworker, the Lampmaker, of 
UAW Local 663, Elwood, Ind., the 
Machinist, NMU Pilot, Oregoa 
Teamster, Railway Clerk, Sentinel, 
of Steelworkers’ Local 1397, Mui 
hall, Pa.; Trainman News, Unioa 
Register of the Carpenters Council, 


er, Voice of the Cement, Lime, 
Gypsum & Allied Workers; and the 


Waco, Tex., Farm & Labor Journal 


Portland, Ore.; United Mine Work, 
ers Journal, United Rubber Work 
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Message to Congress: 


Kennedy AsksBroad 
Tax Program Shifts 


Pres. Kennedy has sent Congress proposals for sweeping tax 
changes including new tax incentives to business to modernize 
and proposing to offset the revenue losses to the Treasury 


by a series of reforms, including 


diminate existing “preferential treatment” of some classes of tax-| 


_ AFL-CIO NEWS) ‘WASHINGTON, D.' C.,' APRIL ‘22, 1961 


reforms long urged by labor, to 


a that his recommen- 
dations involve a “set,” which he 
asked Congress to consider as a 
unit, Kennedy also promised even 
more comprehensive tax proposals 
next year after a study by the 


growth. 

A major proposal is for repeal 
of the dividend tax credit and other 
preferred treatment of income from 
dividends written into the law in 
1954 under former Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s Administration. 

Kennedy also asked that the tax- 
withholding principle now applied 
to wages and salaries be extended 
to the payment of dividends and 
interest income. He said that in the 
absence of such a withholding sys- 
tem, an estimated $3 billion in 
dividends and interest now “im- 
properly escapes taxation.” 

Credit for ‘Incentives’ 

For “incentives” to business to 
invest in new plant and equipment, 
the President recommended a tax- 
credit system allowing business 
firms to offset expenditures in this 
field by subtracting part of the cost 
from its tax bill. 

Under various formulas, this 
would allow a firm to subtract 
either 6 percent or 15 percent of 
extra investment expenditures up to 


7. menimum, of, a re-e & 


ToT dhlda bY Mi ‘aiidition to 
**tlobmal depreciation ‘allowances. 


Kennedy said that the plan, de- 
signed to stimulate business invest- 
ment that would not otherwise be 
made, would be particularly useful 
to small firms and new and grow- 
ing ones, without “raising the prof- 
itability of old: investment.” 

The AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil has expressed strong opposi- 
tion to any “tinkering with de 
preciation rates or other tax in- 
centives” as “unsound and as 
providing special unnecessary 
benefits for business at the ex- 
pense of other members of the 
taxpaying public.” 

In its February 1961 meeting the 

council said “we most seriously dis- 


duction facilities. 
“The economy is im, the throes 
of recession not for lack of ade- 


quate business investment, but for |§ 
‘lack of adequate purchasing power | 
‘and consumer markets,” the coun- 
‘cil declared. 


Liberalized tax allowances will 
not stimulate economic growth, the 
council continued, “because expe- 
rience has demonstrated that funds 


are adequate and stimulus sufficient 


to induce high rates of investment.” 

’ Would Close “Tax Havens” 

‘Among other proposals, Kennedy 
asked Congress to eliminate the 
“tax. haven” of deferred liability 
for taxes earned by investment 
abroad, particularly in countries 
that are economically highly devel- 
oped and where no national policy 
makes American business invest- 
ment desirable. 

More and more companies or- 
ganized abroad by American firms, 
the President said, have arranged 
their corporate structures “so as to 
exploit the multiplicity of foreign 
tax systems to reduce sharply or 
eliminate completely their tax lia- 
bilities both at home and abroad.” 

He also urged: 

@ Reform of the laws to reduce 
abuses of expense-account living by 
business executives engaging in 
“luxury spending.” The cost of 

“such business entertainment” as 
yachts and hunting lodges should 
be disallowed and restrictions im- 
posed on-.other business spending 
claimed as. expense-account items, 
he said, 

. @ Withdrawal of present privi- 
leges allowing a capital gains tax 
rate, to apply to income from the 
sale of business property. 

@ Clarification of the present 
laws on taxation of income of ‘co- 
operatives so that either the co-ops 
or their patrons must pay taxes on 
all earnings distributed either as 
cash or patronage dividends. 

The President also urged reform 
of tax administration through an 
increase in the number of Internal 
Revenue Service agents to audit 
returns and check compliance, and 
authorization of account numbers 
for taxpayers. 

He said he had directed special 
attention to inventory manipulation 
by some business firms for the 
purpose of avoiding taxation. 


UNION MEMBERSHIP DRIVE, conducted by Labor Dept. local of the Government Employes, 
brought in 153 new members in a single day. AFGE shop stewards, who had the key role in the 


drive, turn in membership applications and dues at the close of the union’s “Sign-Up Day.” 


The 


campaign was part of an intensive AFGE organizing program in the Washington, D. C., area carried 
on in cooperation with the AFL-CIO Dept. of Organization. 


Schnitzler Asks Labor, HEW 
Funds to Speed U.S. Recovery | 


Many of the nation’s vital programs to meet the recession will be “severely limited” unless Con- 
gress authorizes adequate funds and manpower for the Labor Dept. and the Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion & Welfare, the AFL-CIO has declared. 

Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler pointed out that the departments play key roles in administering 
unemployment insurance, the employment service and social security, and deal with such “dynamic 


> 


social and economic problems” as® 


automation and the growing pro- 
portion of the elderly in the popula- 
tion. 

These and other activities can 
“influence directly the speed of our 
economic recovery,” Schnitzler told 
a House Appropriations subcom- 
mittee headed by Rep. John E., 
Fogarty (D-R. I.), and therefore 
Congress should go beyond Ad- 
ministration requests, in some in- 
stances, in appropriating funds for 
the two departments for fiscal 1962. 


$1.56 Million Higher 

The AFL-CIO official pointed 
out that the Labor Dept. requests 
for the coming discal year are only 
$1.56 million higher than those 
which the former Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration had asked for the new 
fiscal year. 

“In our testimony last year,” 
Schnitzler said, “we emphasized 
that the former Administration 
had curtailed its request for 
funds for the Labor Dept. so 
severely as to hamstring some 
very important functions. We 
have no doubt that the former 
Administration drew up its re- 
quest for fiscal 1962 according 
to the same parsimonious pria- 
ciples as in the past.” 

Although the Kennedy Adminis- 


tration has expanded on some of 
Eisenhower's figures, Schnitzler 
said, the budget requests. remain 
“extremely conservative” in some 
areas, particularly in view of the 
fact that Kennedy has assigned the 
Labor Dept. a key role in dealing 
with the problems of recession and 
unemployment. 

The AFL-CIO urged these 
changes in Kennedy’s budget re- 
quests: 

@ An additional $900,000 for 
the Wage-Hour & Public Contracts 
Division to permit hiring 100 ad- 
ditional investigators, because “lit- 
erally hundreds of thousands of 
low-paid workers are being denied 
even the pitifully low minimum 
wage by employers who violate the 
law with impunity because of lack 
of adequate enforcement.” 


@ Appropriation of funds to 
permit the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics to expand its work of col- 
lecting and publishing information 
on the conditions of workers 
abroad, particularly in the newly 
independent countries of Africa 
and in the countries of the Sino- 
Soviet bloc. 

@ An additional $750,000 for 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship & 
Training to hire 100 additional field 
workers. 

@ A “substantial increase,” in- 
stead of a $20,000 cutback, for 


Supreme Court Kills NLRB Brown-Olds Doctrine 


(Continued from Page 1) 
wnion members only or to com- 
pel workers to join unions. 

The general theme of the Su- 
preme Court rulings was_ that 
actual proof of discrimination 
against non-union members or com- 
pulsion to join a union must be 
available—that in effect the board 
cannot go beyond Taft-Hartley in 
decisions aimed at prevention of 
compulsion. 

This is how the court acted: 

halls: In a 6-to-2 decision 
it nullified standards set by the 
NLRB in the Mountain Pacific 
case and overturned a lower court 
decision upholding these standards. 

In the Mountain Pacific case the 
board set forth a model hiring-hall 
Provision, and declared that any 
different provision was invalid and 
4a unfair labor practice. 


Justice William O. Douglas, for 


the majority, wrote that “there be- 
ing no express ban of hiring halls 
in any provisions of the (T-H) Act, 
those who add one, whether it be 


the board or the courts, engage in 
a legislative act.” 

The case involved the Los An- 
geles-Seattle Motor Express, Inc., 
and Téamsters Local 357 and con- 
tract provisions that casual 
employes be hired on the basis of 
seniority regardless of union mem- 
bership through a union-operated 
hiring hall. 

It may not be inferred, the court 
said, that discrimination between 
union and non-union members fol- 
lows from an exclusive hiring agree- 
ment, particularly one which states 
that union membership will not 
determine seniority standing for re- 
ferral purposes. . 

Brown-Olds: The court reversed 
a lower court ruling that the Car- 
penters, its Indianapolis and Cen- 
tral Indiana District Council and 
Local 60 reimburse all employes of 
Mechanical Handling Systems, Inc., 
for the full amount of money “ille- 
gally exacted” under a hiring con- 


tract found to be illegal. 


‘The remedy, the court said in 
a 7-to-1 decision, is “punitive and 
beyond the powers” of the board 
where there is no showing that any 
union member was coerced or com- 
pelled to become or remain a mem- 
ber of the union. 

Douglas said that while the board 
has broad discretion to adapt its 
remedies to the needs of particular 
situations, the power to command 
affirmative ion is remedial, not 
punitive, and is to be exercised in 
aiding the board to restrain viola- 
tions. 

Union foremen and general laws: 
The court upheld a lower court 
ruling -sustaining the legality of a 
Typographical Union contract pro- 
viding that mail room foremen must 
be union members and must do the 
hiring and that the union’s general 
laws are permitted in the contract. 

Douglas for the 6-to-2 majori- 
ty said the foreman remained the 


employer's agent despite his 


union membership and that the 


court could not assume that a 
union foreman would discrimi- 
nate in favor of union members 
in the absence of actual proof of 
discrimination. The case involved 
the ITU and the News Syndicate 
_Co. and Dow Jones & Co. 


makes the laws inoperable. 


Massachusetts grew out of a strike 


gal. 
The court reversed the board by 
6 to 2 on laws clause 


more adequate policing of the 
Mexican farm labor program. 

@ Added funds to permit the 
Bureau of Labor-Management Re- 
ports to expand its technical as- 
sistance activities to supply unions 
with information on requirements 
under the Landrum-Griffin Act. 

@ More funds for the Social 
Security Administration to assure 
speedy disposition of claims, for 
training of public assistance per- 
sonnel and for more staff to de- 
velop new social security programs. 

@ A sharp increase in grants for 
construction of hospital and health. 
facilities to achieve the maximum 
levels authorized under the Hill- 
Burton Act. 

Schnitzler asked the subcommit- 
tee to take a close look at the 
Administration’s requests for a $2 
million increase in appropriations 
for community health activities and 
$1 million for the Public Health 
Service to purchase polio vaccine 
for use in epidemics. He questioned 
whether the funds asked are “suf- 
ficient” to do the job. . 

Other Requests Endorsed 
The AFL-CIO endorsed Ken- 

nedy’s requests for a $290,000 hike 
for the office of the Labor Dept. 
solicitor for implementing and en- 
forcing standards; $235,000 more 
for an increased staff to strengthen 
administration of the Longshore- 
men’s & Harbor Worker’s Compen- 
sation Act; $300,000 more for test- 
ing cargo gear used in loading 
ships; and $105,000 additional for 
the Child Labor and Youth Em- 
ployment program. 

The federation also supported 
the Administration’s request for 
$23.5 million for the Food & 
Drug Administration, which 
Schnitzler called “the citizen’s 
chief bulwark against the dan- 
gers that inevitably accompany 
the benefits of rapidly advancing 
technology im the field of foods, 
drugs and cosmetics.” 

On requests for the National In- 


| stitute of Health, where, during the 


Eisenhower years, Congress an- 
nually went beyond White House 
requests, Schnitzler urged the com- 
mitiee to continue to exercise “in- 
spired and responsible leadership.” 

Labor, he said, has consistently 
taken the position that “the only 
legitimate limitation on appropria- 
tions for medical research should: 
be the availability of professional 
resources to use such funds pro- 


_ | ductively.” 
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‘Minimum Wage Bill Passed by Senate | 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ments which, he said, would 
“weaken or dilute” the Admini- 
stration-backed measure intro- 
duced by Sen. Pat McNamara 
(D-Mich.). 

In telegrams to the leaders of 
both parties and to members of the 
Senate Labor Committee which had 
reported the bill, Meany said the 
McNamara bill represented the “‘ir- 
reducible minimum in wage and 
coverage extensions long overdue.” 

The Senate action set the stage 
for a showdown with the House, 
which in March rejected an Admin- 
istration-backed compromise and 
substituted a watered-down measure 
providing a $1.15 minimum for 
presently covered employes and ex- 
tension of coverage to only 1.3 mil- 
lion new workers, with a $1 wage 
floor and no ceiling on hours. 


Bill Goes to Conference 
As the sharply differing Senate 
and House versions headed toward 
a joint conference committee, it was 
uncertain what form the final bill 
would take. 

' The situation was strongly remi- 
niscent of that which prevailed in 
the post-convention session of the 
86th Congress, when the Senate and 
House passed minimum wage bills 
substantially the same as the ones 
they approved this year. In 1960, 
efforts at a compromise collapsed 
when members of the conservative 
Republican - southern Democratic 
coalition—then in a dominant posi- 
tion among the House conferees— 
refused to recede from the narrow 
House measure. 

The crucial Senate vote on 
coverage came on an amendment 
introduced by Sen. A. S. Mike 
Monroney (D-Okla.) which would 
have exempted from coverage re- 
tail enterprises which do not have 
units in at least two states. On 
the vote, 13 Republicans teamed 
up with 43 Democrats to oppose 
the amendment, while 19 Repub- 
licans and 20 Democrats sup- 
ported the attempt to curtail cov- 
erage. 

The Senate earlier defeated, by a 

63-34 vote, a substitute offered by 
Minority Leader Everett McKinley 


Joseph P. Cahill 


Of Trainmen Dies 

Cleveland — Joseph P. Cahill, 
66, a vice president of the Train- 
men for 12 years, died at his home 
in suburban Shaker Heights after 
an illness of several months. 

A native of Cincinnati, he began 
his nearly half-century of railroad- 
ing as a machinist’s helper on the 
old Cincinnati, Hamiiton & Day- 
ton Railroad, and in 1917 joined 


Dirksen (R-Ill.). Dirksen originally 


lion newly covered workers $1.05. 
Before the vote, he accepted an 
amendment by Sen. Thruston B. 
Morton (R-Ky.) which would have 
given presently covered workers 
$1.25. 

After. the Dirksen defeat, the 
Senate in rapid-fire order rejected 
three other efforts to weaken the 
measure. It turned down, 63 to 
34, a proposal by Sen. Richard B. 
Russeil (D-Ga.) to knock out all 
new coverage; defeated 61 to 35 a 
plan by Sen. Spessard L. Holland 
(D-Fla.) to eliminate all retail estab- 
lishments; and rejected, 58-38, a 
proposal by Sen. Winston L. Prouty 
(R-Vt.) to allow the Secretary of 
Labor to suspend a minimum wage 
increase for a particular industry on 
a showing that it would cause un- 
employment or an increase in the 
cost of living. 

As passed by the Senate, the 
measure would: 

@ Raise the minimum from its 
present level of $1 to $1.15 four 
months after enactment, and to 
$1.25 two years after that. 

@ Give newly covered workers 
$1 minimum the first year, $1.05 
the second, $1.15 the third and 
$1.25 the fourth. 

@ Put no ceiling on hours for 
newly covered workers the first 
year. In the second year, overtime 
would be payable after 44 hours, 
with the ceiling dropping to 42 
hours the third year and 40 hours 
thereafter. 

@ Extend wage-hour cover- 
age to 2.4 million retail and serv- 
ice workers, 140,000 laundry 
workers, 30,000 telephone oper- 
ators and 1 million employes of 
construction firms. 

@ Provide minimum wage pro- 
tection, but not overtime coverage, 
to 110,000 employes of local transit 
companies, 100,000 seamen and 
33,000 seafood processing workers. 

@- Set up a new test for cover- 
age under which employes of 
retail establishments would be 
brought under the act if the firms 
do at least $1 million worth of 
business a year and purchase at 
least $250,000 worth of goods in 
interstate commerce. In chain 
operations, individual stores mak- 
ing less than $250,000 in gross 
-sales would be exempt. 

@ Retain specific existing ex- 
emptions from coverage for hotels, 
motels, restaurants, lunch counters, 
caterers, hospitals, nursing homes, 
movies, amusement or recreational 
establishments operating on a sea- 
sonal basis, and gas stations doing 


BRT Lodge 148 in that city. 


less than $250,000 gross business. 


moved to give presently covered, 
workers $1.15, and to give 1.2 mil-] | 


SSS = : ’ : 
PRES. KENNEDY, who has long gone bareheaded even in harsh 
weather, is now beginning to like wearing a hat, Alex Rose, presi- 
dent of the Hatters, reported following this White House chat with 
the President. Rose said that Atty. Gen. Robert F. Kennedy, how- 
ever, “still needs a little education” along the hat line. 


INFORMAL MEETING between West German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer and AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany was held at historic 
Blair House in nation’s capital. The two are shown holding picture 
taken during Adenauer’s visit with Pres. John F. Kennedy. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
measure, under which federal grants 
would be made available to the 
states for use, at their option, for 
either classroom construction, teach- 
ers’ salaries, or both. 

@ Another House Education 
subcommittee gave approval to the 
Administration’s $2.4 billion col- 
lege aid bill calling for a five-year 
program of federally financed but 
state-administered College scholar- 
ships. 

The bill provides a first-year 
authorization of $26.25 million. 
It also provides a long-term, low- 
interest loan program for con- 
structing college classrooms, lab- 
oratories and libraries. 

@ The Senate formula for fi- 
nancing the Kennedy Administra- 
tions’ $394 million depressed areas 
bill prevailed in House-Senate con- 
ference, setting the stage for 
another House showdown between 
liberal and conservative forces. 

The Senate-passed bill called for 
long-range financing, while the 
House bill had favored annual con- 
gressional review of loans and 
grants. The House conferees re- 
ceded only after reportedly receiv- 
ing word from the President that 
he favored long-term financial com- 
mitments. 

® The House Agriculture Com- 
mittee rebuffed the: Kennedy Ad- 
ministration and voted 27 to 3 to 
continue without change for two 
more years government recruit- 
ment of Mexicans to work on U.S. 
farms. The Administration and the 
AFL-CIO had called for a major 
overhaul of the Mexican contract 
labor program. 

@ A Senate Banking subcom- 
mittee wound up hearings on the 
Aamninistration’s $3.2 billion hous- 
ing and urban redevelopment meas- 


i | ure, and Sen. John J. Sparkman (D- 


Ala.), subcommittee chairman and 


a)sponsor of the bill, forecast floor 


action by early May. 
The AFL-CIO is on record as 
endorsing the measure as “a for- 
ward-looking approach,” but has 


The federation urged that the 
Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion be authorized to purchase $3 
billion worth of mortgages, instead 
of the $750 million asked by the 
Administration; that the number of 
additional low-income housing units 
to be built be increased from the 
proposed 100,000 to 400,000; and 


that $6.25 billion be authorized for 


House Votes Increased 
Social Security Benefits 


urban renewal over a 10-year 
period, instead of the $2.5 billion 
spread over four years which the 
Administration asked. 

@ The Senate Finance Commit- 
tee gave its approval to an Admin- 
istration proposal, already passed 
by the House, which would tem- 
porarily broaden the aid-to-depen- 
dent-children program so that help 
could be extended to the families of 
jobless workers, 

The social security measure sailed 
through the House following defeat 
of the GOP substitute introduced by 
Rep. John W. Byrnes (R-Wis.). The 
substitute. would have raised the 
minimum to $40 and extended 
basic pensions to all persons over 
72 not presently covered, but would 
not have raised widow’s benefits or 
permitted early retirement. Voting 

The House-passed measure, ac- 
cording to the Ways & Means 
Committee, would pump an 
added $780 million into the econ- 
omy during its first year of opera- 
tions. 

An estimated 2.2 million retirees 
would share $170 million under the 
increase in the minimum benefit; 
560,000 men would receive $440 
million under the earlier retirement; 
liberalization of work requirements 
in order to be eligible for benefits 
would add 160,000 persons to the 
rolls for a total of $65 million in 
benefits; and the increase in 
widows’ benefits would mean $105 
million for 1.5 million beneficiaries. 

To finance the added benefits, 
the bill would raise the contribu- 
tion rate by one-eighth of 1 per- 
cent each for employers and em- 
ployes, beginning in 1962. At 
present employers and employes 
are each taxed 3 percent on the 
first $4,800 in earnings. 


GOP Fight in 
New Jersey 


Former Sec. of Labor James P, 
Mitchell has won the Republican 


Jersey in a three-way fight reflect- 
GOP over policies and personali- 


hower Administration, 
the former President himself, 
backed Mitchell in the race. 


in the election will be Richard J, 
Hughes, a former Superior Court 
judge, who had the support of re- 
tiring Gov. Robert S. Meyner. 
Hughes, who had sought elective 
office only once before, captured 
the Democratic nomination against 


j|token opposition. His total on the 


basis of unofficial returns with one- 
fourth of the vote still missing 
tallied 190,000, and observers noted 
that in final results his vote might - 
exceed Mitchell’s. 
Mitchell won the Republican 
nomination with a minority of 
the votes cast in the GOP pri- 
mary but scored a clear plurali- 
ty over bis principal opponent, 
State Sen. Walter H. Jones, who 
was backed by most of the Re- 
publican county organizations. 
The unofficial but nearly com-, 
plete totals showed 197,000 for 


95,000 for Wayne Dupont, Jr., a 
third starter. 
The Mitchell victory projected 


ford P. Case, a liberal spokesman 
for the GOP; as a power in state 
Republican affairs. 

Case backed Mitchell in the prix; 
mary against the traditional GOP | eo 
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county organizations. He charged | 
that the party leaders, many of 
whom had opposed his own ree 
nomination for the Senate in 1960, 
had led the Republicans to repeated 
defeats in the state in the past eight 
years, 


Norrell’s Widow Wins 
His Seat in Congress 


Monticello, Ark. — Voters ia” 
Arkansas’ 6th Congressional Dis 
trict have elected Mrs. Catherine 
Norrell (D) to Congress to fill the 
vacancy caused by the recent death 
of her husband, Rep. W. F. Norrell 

Mrs. Norrell easily defeated four 
other candidates for the post which® 


AFL-CIO to 
Labor News 


Eastern Daylight Time. 


officials on the most recent 


“Labor News Conference,” 
produced by the AFL-CIO, will begin Sunday, Apr. 30, on 
the Mutual Broadcasting System, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler has announced. The program will 

originate over the MBS network at 4:35 p.m. each Sunday, 


the trade union and related fields during the preceding 
week, outed osantsti iva cs 


Broadcast 


Conference 
a new public affairs program 


Two labor reporters representing leading metropolitan a 
mewspapers and the wire services will question AFL-CIO 


newsworthy developments in 


nn 
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ing a national dispute within the — 


Mitchell, 158,000 for Jones, and- 


New Jersey’s Republican Sen. Clif-~ 


Mitchell Wins © 


nomination for governor of New. © 


ties. Major figures of the Eisen- .~ 
including . 


Mitchell’s Democratic opponent . 
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her late husband had held. for 2259 
years. 13 
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